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I  about  MATTER-OF-FACT  PEOPLE. 

Hazi.itt  numbers  amonc  his  select  samples  of 
diMgreeable  people,  a  set  of  oeings  distinguished  by 
:  what  he  calls  a  dry,  husky,  grating  manner,  —  a 
ttiiK'ss  of  detail,  —  a  tenaciousness  of  particulars, 
wever  trifling  or  unpleasant,  —  a  disposition  to 
«Til,  —  an  aversion  to  enlarged  and  liberal  views 
of  things,  —  in  short,  a  hard,  painful,  unbending 
matttr-of-faclnesg,  from  which  the  spirit  and  effect 
are  banished,  and  the  letter  only  is  attended  to. 

“  Who  pore 

Od  the  dead  letter,  miss  the  spirit  of  things ; 

Whose  truth  is  not  a  motion  or  a  shai>e 

Instinct  with  vital  funcUons,  hut  a  block 
j  Or  wooden  image  which  themselves  have  maile.” 

There  are  people,  says  Mr.  Emerson,  who  can  never 
i  understand  a  trope,  or  any  second  or  expanded 
sense  given  to  your  words,  or  any  humor ;  but  re¬ 
main  hterallsts,  after  hearing  the  music  and  poetry, 
and  rhetoric,  and  wit,  of  seventy  or  eighty  years. 
He  pronounces  them  past  the  help  of  surgeon  or 
'  clergy.  Leigh  Hunt  supposes  some  such  incurable 
to  interrupt  him  when  propounding  a  pleasant  fancy 
of  his,  with  the  objection :  “  But  the  fact  is  other¬ 
wise  ” ;  and  disposes  of  the  objector  by  insisting  on 
j  the  fact  of  his  positive  satisfiiction  of  the  fancy, 

^  which  it  would  take  more  facts  than  are  in  the  p<^ 
j  session  of  any  mere  “  matter-of-fact  man  ”  to  dis- 
I  prove.  “  Matter  of  fact  and  spirit  of  fact,”  uiges 
the  Seer,  “  must  both  be  appreciated,  in  order  to  do 

i  justice  to  the  riches  of  nature . Matter  of  fact 

I  18  only  the  more  palpable  world,  around  which  a 
thonsand  spirits  of  fact  are  playing,  like  angels  in  a 
picture.”  A  congenial  transatlantic  essayist  exhorts 
us  not  to  make  too  much  of  flaws  and  occasional 
overstatements  in  conversation,  —  some  persons 
teeming  to  think  that  absolute  truth,  in  the  form 
of  rigidly  stated  propositions,  is  all  that  conversa¬ 
tion  admits ;  which  is  precisely,  says  Dr.  Holmes, 
as  if  a  musician  should  insist  on  having  nothing  but 
perfect  chords  and  simple  melodies, — no  diminished 
fifths,  no  flat-sevenths,  no  flourishes,  on  any  account. 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table  holds  it  fair  to 
say,  that,  just  as  music  must  have  all  these,  so  con¬ 
versation  must  have  its  partial  truths,  its  embellished 
truths,  its  exaggerated  truths.  “  It  is  in  its  higher 
forms  an  artistic  product,  and  admits  the  ideal  ele¬ 
ment  as  much  as  pictures  or  statues.  One  man 
who  is  a  little  too  literal  can  spoil  the  talk  of  a  whole 
tableful  of  men  of  esprit.  Hartley  Coleridge  rather 
prided  himself  than  otherwise  on  being  most  para¬ 
doxical  when  conversing  with  literal-minded,  un¬ 
imaginative,  and  therefore  misapprehensive  persons, 


with  whom  old-fashioned  maxims  have  acquired  the 
force  of  moral  laws. 

Douglas  Jerrold’s  Solomon  Jericho  is  a  matter-of- 
fact  man  with  a  moral  and  with  a  vengeance.  “  Talk 
to  him  of  Jacob’s  ladder,  and  he  would  ask  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  steps.”  Another  type  we  have  in  Mrs. 
(lore’s  Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  \  otefilch,  “  essential¬ 
ly  a  practical  man  ;  one  who  regarded  poetry  as  a 
mild  species  of  insanity;  quarrelled  with  the  Woods 
and  Forests  because  they  would  not  mend  the  roads 
with  the  ruins  of  Fotheringay  Castle ;  and  could 
perceive  no  irony  in  Hamlet’s  assignment  of  purpose 
to  the  ashes  of  Imperious  Ca»ar.”  For,  against 
irony,  as  Professor  Spalding  observes,  that  sharpest 
of  all  the  weapons  of  wit,  dulness  of  heart  or  fancy 
cases  very  many  minds  in  armor  of  proof. 

Charles  Lamb  professed  to  have  been  all  his  life 
trying  to  like  Scotchmen,  but  obliged  to  desist  from 
the  experiment  in  despair,  all  on  the  ground  of  their 
matterKjf-fact  constitution,  and  the  consequent  “  im¬ 
perfect  sympathy  ”  betwixt  him  and  them.  You 
must  speak  upon  the  square  with  the  Caledonian, 
was  Elia’s  complaint :  he  stops  a  metaphor  like  a 
suspected  person  in  an  enemy’s  country.  “  A 
healthy  book !  ”  said  a  Scot  to  Elia,  who  had  ven¬ 
tured  to  give  that  appellation  to  John  Buncle, — 
“  Did  I  catch  rightly  what  you  said  ?  I  have  heard 
of  a  man  in  health,  and  of  a  healthy  state  of  body,  but 
I  do  not  see  how  that  epithet  can  be  properly  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  book.”  Above  all,  we  are  warned,  “  you 
must  beware  of  indirect  expressions  before  a  Cale¬ 
donian.  Clap  an  e.xtinguisher  upon  your  irony,  if 
you  are  unhappily  blest  with  a  vein  of  it.  Remem¬ 
ber  you  are  upon  your  oath.”  And  Elia  relates 
with  humorous  resignation  his  going  to  a  party  of 
North  Britons,  where  a  son  of  Bums  was  expected, 
and  how  he  chanced  to  “  drop  a  silly  expression,” 
in  his  South  British  way,  that  he  wished  it  were  the 
father  instead  of  the  son,  —  when  four  of  them  start¬ 
ed  up  at  once  to  inform  him,  that  “  that  was  Impos¬ 
sible  because  he  was  dead.” 

Scotchmen  themselves  are  fond  of  showing  up 
the  extravagances  of  taking  things  literally  mani¬ 
fested  by  some  of  their  countrjTnen.  Dean  Ram¬ 
say’s  volumes  of  Reminiscences  abound  with  ex¬ 
amples.  Such  as  the  Highland  servant’s  literal 
compliance  with  his  mistress’s  instructions,  to  show 
visitors  into  the  drawing-room,  “  Carry  [a  Scot¬ 
ticism]  any  ladies  that  call  up  stairs.”  Or  that 
other  servant  of  an  old  maiden  lady,  who  was  under 
orders  to  go  to  Dr.  Poole,  of  Edinburgh,  every 
morning,  to  report  the  state  of  the  lady’s  health, 
how  she  had  slept,  &c.,  with  strict  injunctions  al- 
toays  to  add,  “  with  her  compliments.”  At  length. 
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one  morning  the  girl  brought  this  message- :  “  Miss 

S - 's  c-ompliiBents,  and  she  dee’d  last  nirht  at 

aicht  o'clock.  ”  The  most  literal,  however,  of  North 
British  servitors  has  his  match  in  the  Southron 
whose  (jaucheriix  had  so  annoyed  Lady  A.  and  her 
daughter, — especially  his  persistent  annunciation 
of  them  as  the  Right  Honorable  Lady  A.  and  the 
Honorable  Miss  A.,  —  that,  taking  him  seriously  to 
task,  they  desired  him  to  mention  them  in  future  as 
simple  Lady  A.  and  plain  Miss  A.  His  obedience 
to  the  letter  soon  electrified  Devonshire  House  by 
the  intelligence  that  Simple  Lady  A.  and  Plain 
Mus  A.  were  “  coming  up.”  But  in  some  of  thest? 
traditions,  one  is  half  inclined  to  suspect  a  twinkle 
of  malice  aforethought  in  the  eye,  presumably  so 
fishy  and  stolid,  of  tlic  offender,  and  enough  sense 
of  the  fun  of  the  thing  to  make  them  carry  it  out 
usque  ad  absurdum. 

A  stock  story  of  matter-ot-fact  criticism  is  that  of 
the  Leicestershire  clergyman  in  the  instance  of  the 
“ Rejected  Address«-s ” :  “I  do  not  see  why  they 
should  have  been  rejected,”  was  the  reverend  gen¬ 
tleman’s  remark;  “1  think  some  of  them  very 

At  the  time  that  “  (Julhver”  was  in  everybody’s 
hands,  I»rd  Scarborough,  who  was  no  inventor  of 
stories,  told  Dr.  Arbuthnot  of  his  falling  in  compa¬ 
ny  with  a  master  of  a  ship,  who  told  him  he  was 
very  well  aot^ainted  with  (xuUiver,  but  that  the 
printer  had  mistaken,  for  he  lived  in  Wapping,  and 
not  in  Rotherhithe.  And  Arbuthnot  lent  the  book 
to  an  old  gentleman,  who  went  immediately  to  his 
map  to  search  for  Lilliput.  Swilt  was  just  the  man 
to  relish  a  jest  of  this  kind.  Practical  jokes  on 
niatter-of-tact  intellects  were  quite  in  his  way. 
Wearied  with  the  monotonous  task  of  reailiiig  out 
Boyle’s  “  Meditations  ”  to  Lady  Berkeley,  he  com¬ 
posed  his  well-known  burlesque,  entitled  “  Medita- 
<  tions  upon  a  Broomstick,”  which  her  ladyship  is 
I  said  to  have  listened  to  with  the  utmost  gravity,  as 
.  the  veritable  composition  of  the  pious  author  afore¬ 
said.  The  dean’s  publicaticms  at  the  expense  of 
Partridge  the  almanack-maker,  proving  him  dead 
despite  the  living  man’s  earnest  asseverations  to  the 
contrary,  are  conceived  in  the  like  humor. 

When  Byron,  in  the  first  canto  of  his  master-sa- 
•  tire,  professed  to  have  bribed  “  My  ( rrandmother’s 
,  Review,  —  the  British,”  to  eulogize  his  new  poem, 
the  learned  editor  allowed  himself  to  be  decoyed 
into  what  Moore  calls  the  ineffable  absurdity  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  charge  as  serious ;  and  in  the  succeeding 
number  there  accordingly  appeared  an  indignant 
contradiction  of  it.  Byron  exulted  in  the  protest. 
“  To  be  sure  I  took  in  the  British  Roberts  finely-,” 
he  writes  to  John  Murray.  “  He  fell  precisely  into 
the  glaring  trap  laid  for  him.  It  was  inconceivable 
how  he  could  be  so  absurd  as  to  think  us  serious 
with  him.”  So  had  Shadwell  bitterly-  resented  as 
the  worst  affront  of  all,  Dryden’s  representing  him 
as  an  Irishman,  in  “Mac  Flccknoe,” — and  took 
care,  as  Mr.  Robert  Bell  says,  to  acquaint  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  he  had  never  seen  Ireland  till  he  was  three- 
and-twenty  years  old,  and  was  there  only  four 
months ;  as  if  any  one  took  the  palpable  ridicule 
of  the  satirist  as  matter  of  fact 

Sydney  Smith  tells  of  Francis  Homer,  —  all  to 
his  praise,  barring  ^  bit  of  a  smile  at  his  precision, 
—  tut  he  loved  trutli  so  much,  that  he  never  could 
bear  any  jesting  upon  important  subjects.  One 
evening  Sydney  and  Lord  Dudley  “pretended  to 
jusrify-  the  conduct  of  the  government  in  stealing 
the  Danish  fleet ;  we  carried  on  the  ai^ument,”  says 


the  former,  “  with  some  wickedness  a^^ainst  our  graver 
friend ;  he  coukl  not  stand  it,  but  bolted  indigently 
out  of  the  room ;  we  flung  up  the  sash,  and,  with 
loud  peals  of  laughter,  professed  ourselves  decided 
Scandinavians ;  we  oflered  him  not  only  the  ships 
but  all  the  shop,  powder,  cordage,  and  even  the 
cuit,  if  he  would  come  back:  but  nothin^  could 
turn  him ;  he  went  home ;  and  it  took  us  a  fortnight 
of  serious  behavior  before  we  were  forgiven.” 
Even  Mr.  De  tiuincey-,  —  with  all  his  zest  for  the 
humorous  and  his  ready  appreciation  of  a  joke.  — 
almost  as  seriously  resented  once  upon  a  time 
Chiirles  Lamb’s  mischievously  affected  ridicule  of 
Coleridge’s  ancient  mariner. 

Mr.  Boyd  rememlxirs,  by  the  way,  reading  the 
“  Ancient  Mariner  ”  once  to  a  hard-headed  lawyer 
of  no  super-refined  literary  culture,  who  listened  in 
a  business-like  way  to  the  poem,  and  merely  re¬ 
marked  that  its  author  was  a  horrible  fool. 

But  to  Sydney  Smith  again.  One  day  at  a  din¬ 
ner-party,  “  in  the  full  career  of  his  spirits,”  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  say,  that  although  he  was  not  general!^- 
considei-ed  an  illiberal  man,  yet  he  must  confess  he 
had  one  little  weakness,  one  secret  longing, —he 
should  dearly  love  to  roast  a  Quaker.  Good 
Heavens,  Mr.  Smith !  ”  exclaimed  a  horrified  fellow- 
guest,  “  roa.st  a  Quaker  'i  ”  “  Yes,  sir  ”  (with  the 
utmost  gravity),  “  roast  a  Quaker.”  “  But  do  you 
consider,  Mr.  Smith,  the  torture  ?  ”  “  Yes,  sir,  I 
have  considered  everything;  it  may  be  wrong,  as 
you  imply:  the  Quaker  would  undoubtedly  suffer 
acutely ;  but  every  one  has  his  tastes,  mine  would 
be  to  roast  a  Quaker :  one  would  satisfy-  me,  only 
one ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  peculiarities  I  have 
striven  against  in  vain,  and  I  hope  you  will  pardon 

my  weakness.”  Mr.  - ’s  honest  simplicity,  wc 

are  told,  could  stand  this  no  longer,  and  he  seemed 
hardly  able  to  sit  at  the  same  board  with  the  mon¬ 
ster  ;  and  although  the  table  was  in  a  roar,  neither 
that  explosion,  nor  the  mirth  and  mischief  sparkling 

in  the  reverend  jester's  eye,  enlightened  !Mr. - 

in  the  least ;  so  that  at  last,  seeing  that  be  was  giv¬ 
ing  real  pain,  Sydney  said,  “  Come,  come,  Mr. - , 

since  you  think  this  so  very  illiberal,  I  must  be 
wrong,  and  will  give  up  my  roasted  Quaker  rather 
than  your  esU-em ;  let  us  drink  wine  together.” 
I’eace  was  made,  but  it  is  Lady  Holland's  convic¬ 
tion  that  neither  time  nor  explanation  would  have 

ever  m2ule  Mr. - comprehend  that  all  this  was 

a  joke. 

Nothing  amused  the  perpetrator  of  it  more,  by 
his  own  account,  than  to  observe  the  utter  want  of 
perception  of  a  joke  in  some  minds.  A  Mre.  Jack- 
son  was  telling  him  of  the  oppressive  heat  of  the 
week  before,  when  he  petrified  her  by  exclaiming, 
“  Heat,  ma’am !  it  was  so  dreadful  here,  that  I  found 
there  was  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  take  off  my  flesh 
and  sit  in  my  bones.”  “  Take  off  your  flesh  and  sit 
in  your  bones,  sir !  O,  Mr.  Smith  !  how  could  yon 
do  that !  ”  “  Nothing  more  easy,  ma’am  ;  come  and 
see  next  time.”  But  Uie  lady  ordered  her  carriage, 
and  evidently  thought  it  a  very  unorthodox  pro¬ 
ceeding.  —  “  Miss  - ,  too,  the  other  day,  walking 

round  the  grounds  at  Combe  Florey,  exclaimed, 
‘  Why  <lo  you  chain  up  that  fine  Newfoundland  dog, 
Mr.  Smith  ?  ’  ‘  Because  he  has  a  passion  for  break¬ 
fasting  on  parish  boys.’  ‘Parish  boys!’  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘  does  he  reallv  eat  boys,  Mr.  Smith  ?  ’ 
‘  Yes,  he  devours  them,  buttons  and  all.’  Her  face 
of  horror  made  me  die  of  laughing.” 

Amusement  of  the  same  kind,  if  not  degree,  he 
found  in  such  another  type  of  the  matter-oMact  in- 
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tellect  aa  that  of  the  York  tradesman,  to  whom  he 
ooaplained  of  the  diiHculty  of  driving  along  such 
g^tened  thoroughfares.  “  Why,  Mr.  Brown,  your 
ftreets  are  the  narrowest  In  Europe ;  there  is  not 
actually  room  for  two  carriages  to  pass.”  “  Not 
room  I  ”  said  the  indignant  Yorkist,  “  there’s  plenty 
of  room,  sir,  and  above  an  inch  and  a  half  to  spare !” 
But  Sydney  himself  could  play  the  matt<;r-of-faet 
nun  on  occasion  ;  and  he  once  found,  or  took,  occa¬ 
sion  to  do  so  in  the  very  figure  of  ilr.  Brown  of 
York,  when  a  connoisseur  in  painting  turned  to  him 
at  Bowood,  as  he  stood  before  a  picture,  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Immense  breadth  of  light  and  shade !  ” 

Yes,”  replied  Sydney,  who  was  impatient  of  cox- 
combn'  in  the  fine  arts,  “  yes;  —  about  an  inch  and 
a  half.  ’ 

Fiction,  not  unfrequently  foundc<l  upon  fact,  de¬ 
lights  in  exposing  the  stolidity  of  your  matter-of-fact 
minds.  Fielding  shows  up  Sijuire  Western  taking 
things  literally  from  the  figurative  mouth  of  his 
sifter.  Sir  W’ alter  Scott  makes  liichie  Moniplies, 
‘■with  his  solemn  gravity,  totally  unapprehensive 
of  a  joke,”  an  admirable  subject  for  Jenkin  Vin¬ 
cent's  skill  in  the  city,  or  cittish,  accomplishments 
of  bamboozling,  cramming,  hoaxing,  humbugging, 
and  quizzing.  Mr.  Lister  presents  us  with  a  pom¬ 
pous  pattern  of  the  matter-of-fact  man  In  Sir  Thom- 
M  Jermyn ;  as,  for  Instanoe,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
Duncan’s  discoursing  on  the  duty  of  a  statesman's 
wife  to  save  her  husband  all  possible  trouble,  when 
that  gentleman  adds  :  “  Nay,  I  do  not  know,  if  he 
were  in  Parliament,  whether  she  should  not  even 
frank  his  letters.”  Sir  Thomas  looks  extremely 
ibocked.  “  Are  you  aware,”  he  says,  “  that  such 
an  act  would  be  felony  '?  Felony  by  two  acts  of  the 
last  reign,  and  punishable  by  transp<jrtation  for  seven 
years  ?  ”  Says  tlie  poet,  in  one  ol'  Theodore  Hook’s 
novels,  “  I  have  had  a  respect  for  sheep-stealers  ever 
since  the  days  of  Jason;  the  —  ”  “Well,”  said 
Buckleisbury,  “  I  cannot  agree  with  you  there,  sir.” 
“I  speak  of  the  Argonauts,”  continued  the  poet. 
“  Ah,  sir  !  ”  said  Bu(;klers’oury,  “  I  don’t  mean  to 
say  a  word  against  the  family  of  the  Arbutbnots. 
But  I  lived  in  the  country  as  a  boy,  and  1  cannot 
justify  to  myself  sheep-stealing  in  any  shape  what¬ 
soever.”  Of  a  like  complexion  is  Mr.  Shirley 
Brooks’s  Henry  Wilmslow,  who,  when  Lord  Rook- 
bury  objurgated  him  ibr  a  rash  signature  to  certain 
settlements,  and  hoped  he  was  not  “  such  a  prepos¬ 
terous  jacka.ss  as  to  go  and  sign  in  the  dark,”  takes 
the  matter  literally,  and  replies,  “  No,  it  was  not  in 
the  dark,  —  though,  by  the  way,  the  light  was  not  a 
very  goorl  one,  being  only  a  lamp  with  a  shade  to 
ib”  There  is  no  end  to  illustrations  of  this  kind  ; 
so,  of  them,  and  in  a  summary  sense,  let  there  he  an 
cod  at  once. 

Dean  Ramsay’s  Reminiscences  of  Scottish  Life 
and  Character  bear  ample  testimony  to  tl»e  exist¬ 
ence  of  what  he  calls  “  that  dry,  matter-of-fact  view 
of  things  jHK'iiliar  to  some  of  our  countrymen.” 
Scotchmen,  indeed,  with  any  perceptive  and  ob¬ 
servant  faculty  about  them,  are  no  less  prompt  than 
South  Britons  to  recognize  what  is,  in  effect,  a  rec- 
ognizeil  characteristic.  It  was  on  returning  together 
fitwi  an  interview  with  Coleridge  at  Higbgate,  in 
1827,  that  Dr.  Chalmers  avowed  to  Edward  Irving 
hit  dissatisfaction  with  the  mystical  obscurity  of  the 
philosopher’s  conversation,  and  said  that,  for  his 
part,  he  liked  to  see  all  sides  of  an  idea  before  taking 
op  with  it  Ah  !”  was  Mr.  Irving’s  reply,  “you 
Scotchmen  would  handle  an  idea  as  a  butcher  han¬ 


dles  an  ox.”  For  my  part,  I  love  to  see  an  idea 
looming  through  the  mist.”  “  Imperfect  Sympa¬ 
thies  ”  IS  the  title  of  one  of  Elia’s  most  characteristic 
essays,  in  which  he  ranks  his  own  among  those  “  im¬ 
perfect  Intellects,”  whose  constitution  is  essentially 
anti-Caledonian,  —  being  rather  suggestive  than 
comprehensive.  Little,  however,  he  envies  the  op¬ 
posite  type,  to  which  surmises,  guesses,  misgivings, 
half-intuitions,  semi-consciousnesses,  partial  illumi¬ 
nations,  dim  instincts,  embryo  conceptions,  are  ut¬ 
terly  unknown. 

Of  the  two  main  disqualifications  as  a  philosopher 
attributed  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  to  Jeremy  Bentham, 
one  is  the  incompleteness  of  his  mind  as  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  universal  human  nature,  —  in  many  of  the 
strongest  and  most  natural  feelings  of  which  he  had 
no  sympathy :  “  the  faculty  by  which  one  mind  un¬ 
derstands  a  mind  difi'erent  from  itself,  and  throws 
itself  into  the  feelings  of  that  other  mind,  was  de¬ 
nied  him  by  his  deficiency  of  Imagination.”  Lord 
Brougham  tells  us  of  Mr.  Tierney,  that  everything 
refined  he  habitually  rejected ;  partly  as  above  his 
comprehension,  partly  as  beneath  his  regard ;  and 
that  he  was  wont  to  value  the  efforts  of  fancy  still 
lower  than  the  feats  of  subtilty ;  so  that  there  was 
something  extremely  comical  in  witnessing  the  con¬ 
trast  of  his  homely  and  somewhat  literal  understand¬ 
ing,  with  the  imaginative  nature  of  Erskine,  when 
they  chanced  to  meet  in  conversation.  There  must 
have  been  scope,  occasionaUy,  lor  some  such  inter¬ 
jection  of  remonstrance  as  the  Ettrick  Shepherd 
dings  out  at  Mr.  Tickler :  “  But  what  for  spoil  a 
feegiirative  expression  ?  Never  be  critical  in  con¬ 
versation,  but  accepp  what ’s  said,  —  be ’t  the 
sma’est  trifle,  —  frae  a  man  o’  genius ;  and  be  thank- 
fu’.”  Even  with  associates  who  may  have  under¬ 
standing,  senses,  wits,  all  on  the  alert,  there  may  be 
perceptible,  as  a  recent  essayist  remarks,  a  deficien¬ 
cy,  a  defective  sympathy,  which  can  only  be  defined 
as  a  want  of  common  sense.  The  missing  sympathy 
he  desiderates,  is  of  mind,  not  of  heart,  with  which 
common  sense  need  have  nothing  to  do ;  yet,  quite 
as  much  as  sympathy  of  feeling,  this  intellectual 
sympathy  he  holds  to  be  necessary  to  our  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  each  other’s  society,  as  keeping  us  aware  of 
our  common  nature  and  origin.  In  some  higher 
world  than  our  own,  some  planet  nearer  to  the  sun, 
he  can  imagine  a  race  of  beings  better  and  wiser 
than  ourselves,  and  fuller  of  benevolence  ;  but  “  if 
they  do  not  see  things  as  we  see  them,  —  if  with 
them,  for  instance,  two  and  two  always  make  five, 
—  we  could  have  no  enjoyment  of  their  company.” 
In  certain  round  games,  the  s.ame  writer  goes  on  to 
say,  the  players  are  constantly  pulled  up  by  some 
arbitrary  check  to  the  sequence,  called  a  sUqi. 
Now  in  eonvei'satlon  we  are  often  led  up  to  soeh  a 
stop.  “  Our  friend  has  betrayed  a  want ;  he  has 
not  seen  the  obvious,  he  has  not  caught  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  us  the  conspicuous  and  inevitiible,  points 
of  the  case ;  aqd  so  we  have  to  begin  again.”  And 
this  is  shown  to  he  quite  different  from  simply  not 
understanding;  for  people  may  not  comprehend, 
and  yet  may  betray  no  want  of  common  sense ;  bat 
there  is  what  the  essayist  calls  an  “  active  intelligent 
deviation  from  the  natural  view  of  things,  a  disloca¬ 
tion  of  received  views,  a  topsy-turvy  estimate  of 
relative  importances,  which  shows  us  at  once  that 
there  eusts  no  common  ground  for  discussion,  and 
that  it  is  useless  to  go  on.” 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Swift, 
remarking  upon  the  incompatibility  in  company  of 
certain  noble  friends  (“  Digoys  and  Harleys  are  ab- 
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solute  strangers  to  each  other  ”),  says  that  there  is 
a  sort  of  kindred  in  souls,  who  are  divided  into  more 
families  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine :  “  Touch  a 
unison,  and  all  the  unisons  will  give  the  same  sound  ; 
but  you  may  thrum  a  lute  till  your  fingers  are  sore, 
and  you  will  draw  no  sound  out  of  ajews-harp. 
Mr.  Emerson  b  free  to  assert  that  as,  when  there  is 
sympathy,  there  needs  but  one  wise  man  in  a  com¬ 
pany,  and  all  are  wise,  —  so  a  blockhead  makes  a 
blockhead  of  his  companion.  “  Wonderful  power  to 
benumb  possesses  tliis  brother.”  A  cruel  fonn  it 
sometimes  takes  in  the  withholding  of  a  laugh  at 
“the  brother’s”  jokes;  and  then  this  benumbing 
power  is  very  potent  indeed.  “  A  man  is  mortified,” 
says  Adam  Smith,  in  his  chapter  on  the  pleasure  of 
mutual  sympathy,  “  when,  after  having  endeavored 
to  divert  the  company,  he  looks  round  and  sees  that 
nobody  laughs  at  his  jests  but  himself.”  The  Earl 
of  Chesterfield  made  a  point  of  snubbing  those  he 
accounted  pert  witlings,  in  this  way.  “  I  always,” 
he  telb  his  son,  “  put  these  pert  jackanapeses  out  of 
countenance  by  looking  extremely  grave  when  they 
expect  that  I  should  laugh  at  their  pleasantries ; 
and  by  saying  Well  and  so ;  as  if  they  had  not  done, 
and  that  the  sting  were  still  to  come.”  In  another 
letter  his  lordship  observes,  to  the  same  purpose, 
that  nothing  makes  a  man  look  sillier  than  a  pleas¬ 
antly  not  relished  or  not  understood ;  that  if  he 
meets  with  a  profound  silence  where  he  expected  a 
general  applause,  or,  what  is  worse,  if  he  is  desired 
to  explain  the  bon~mot,  his  awkward  and  embar¬ 
rassed  situation  is  extreme. 

Especially  unintelligible  to  the  purely  masculine 
order  of  matter-of-fact  minds  b  the  purely  feminine 
type  of  an  opposite  temjierament.  When  women 
are  sensible,  says  Currer  BeU’s  sharp-voiced  Rector, 

—  and,  above  all,  intelligible,  —  he  can  get  on  with 
them :  it  b  only  the  vague,  superfine  sensations,  and 
e.xtremely  wiredrawn  notions,  that  put  him  about. 
“  Let  a  woman  ask  me  to  give  her  an  edible  or  a 
wearable,  —  be  the  same  a  roc’s  egg  or  the  bre.ast- 

late  of  Aaron,  a  share  of  St.  .John’s  locusts  and 
oney  or  the  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins,  —  I 
can,  at  least,  understand  the  demand:  but  when 
they  pine  for  they  know  not  what,  —  sympathy,  — 
sentiment,  —  some  of  these  indefinite  abstractions, 

—  I  can’t  do  it :  I  don’t  know  it ;  I  have  n’t  got  it.” 

—  Among  the  man^  valuable  things  known  to  the 
old  Rockland  physician.  Dr.  Kittredge,  this  is  not 
accounted  the  least  by  Dr.  Holmes,  his  author  :  that 
he  knew  what  a  nervous  woman  is,  and  how  to 
manage  her :  that  he  could  tell  at  a  glance  when 
she  b  in  that  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium  in 
which  a  rough  word  is  like  a  blow  to  her,  and  the 
touch  of  unmagnetized  fingers  reverses  all  her  cur¬ 
rents.  For  there  are  “  vital  symphonies  in  B  flat, 
and  other  low,  sad  keys,”  which  an  ordinary  doctor 
may  know  as  little  of  as  a  hurdy-gurdy  player  of  the 
essence  of  divine  musical  mysteries  of  Beethoven’s 
or  Mozart’s. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  makes  a  matter-of-fact  picture- 
dealer  interpret  otf-hand,  by  his  own  lights,  the 
meaning  of  a  transcendental  artist’s  allegorical  mas¬ 
terpiece;  and  adds  this  comment  on  the  interpre¬ 
tation:  “Thus  coarsely  does  the  world  translate 
all  finer  griefs  that  meet  its  eye.  It  is  more  a  coarse 
world  than  an  unkind  one.”  The  same  writer  is  apt 
at  delineating  all  such  imperfect  sympathies.  Fre¬ 
quent  in  hb  pages  are  such  examples  as  that  of 
Owen  Warland,  the  Idealizing  artist,  in  contrast 
with  his  employer,  the  old  watchmaker,  Peter 


Hovenden.  “  There  was  nothing  so  antipodal  to 
his  [Owen’s]  nature  as  this  man’s  cold,  unimagina¬ 
tive  sagacity,  by  contact  with  which  everything  was 
converted  into  a  dream,  except  the  densest  matter 
of  the  physical  world.”  There  is  Mr.  Lindsey, 
again,  the  father  of  Violet  and  Peony,  in  the  story 
of  the  Snow-Image,  “  an  excellent  but  exceedingly 
matter-of-fact  sort  of  man,  ....  sturdily  accus¬ 
tomed  to  take  what  is  called  the  common-sense  view 
of  all  matters  that  came  under  his  consideration.” 
So  we  read  on  the  first  page  of  that  allegory. 
And  we  n‘ad  on  the  last,  when  the  allegory  has 
been  worked  out,  and  the  drift  of  the  snow  (image) 
made  plain,  that  after  all  there  is  no  teaching  any¬ 
thing  to  wbe  men  of  gooil  Mr.  Lindsey’s  stamp. 
Tlicy  know  everything,  —  “everything  that  has 
been,  and  everything  that  is,  and  everything  that, 
by  any  future  possibility,  can  be.  And  should  some 
phenomenon  of  nature  or  providence  transcend  their 
system,  they  will  not  rec(^izc  it,  even  if  it  come 
to  pass  under  their  very  noses.”  'Pake  again  the 
acidulous-looking  gentleman  in  blue  glosses,  whose 
strictures  on  the  mystical  panorama  of  a  certain 
puppet-show  evoke  from  the  showman  the  remon¬ 
strance  :  “  I  am  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  the  candor 
of  your  remarks.  Perhaps  they  are  just.  Human 
art  has  its  limits,  and  we  must  now  and  then  ask  a 
little  aid  from  the  spectator’s  imagination.”  “  You 
will  get  no  such  aid  from  mine,”  responds  the  critic : 
“  I  make  it  a  point  to  see  things  exactly  as  they  are.” 
Once  more,  there  is  the  relation  between  a  coarse- 
natured  Westervelt  and  a  too-sensitivc  Zunobia  (in 
the  Blithedale  Romance),  —  involving  the  reflection, 
how  many  a  woman’s  evil  fate  has  yoked  her  with  a 
man  like  this !  “  Nature  thrusts  some  of  us  into 
the  world  miserably  incomplete  on  the  emotional 
side,  with  hardly  any  sensibilities  except  what  pei^ 
tain  to  us  as  animals.”  Like  Shelley’s  (not  Words¬ 
worth’s)  Peter  Bell,  who 

**  had  ns  much  IinaginAtian 
As  a  pint-pot ;  ~he  never  coutd 
Fancy  another  situation. 

From  which  to  dart  hU  contemplation, 

Tlian  that  wherein  he  stood.** 
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HOOK  III.  — CHAPTER  XIV. 

“  ISFOI’.SI.VTION  ItECEIVEn.” 

When  George  Dallas  knew  that  his  meeting  with 
Clare  Carruthers  was  imminent,  he  told  his  uncle 
one  of  the  two  circumstances  of  his  life  which  he 
had  hitherto  concealed  from  him.  As  George  ex¬ 
pected,  Mr.  Felton  received  the  communication  with 
some  seriousness.  “  A  little  while  ago,  Geoige,”  he 
said,  “  this  might  have  upset  the  new  and  good  un¬ 
derstanding  happily  estivblbhed  between  Mr.  Carru¬ 
thers  and  yourself,  but  I  am  in  hopes  it  will  not  do 
so  now.  I  think  the  old  gentleman’s  nature  is  fine 
and  forgiving  when  one  gets  beneath  the  crust,  and 
I  am  not  afraid  now.  The  chance  of  seeing  the 
young  lady,  not  in  his  presence,  for  the  first  time  — 
that  would  have  been  awkward  and  dangerous  in¬ 
deed  —  is  most  fortunate.  You  must  make  your 
peace  with  her  in  the  first  instance.” 

Enough  of  the  old  habit  of  trick  and  expedient 
still  adhered  to  George,  in  his  improved  moral  con¬ 
dition,  to  induce  him  to  entertain  a  passing  thought 
that  perhaps  the  necessity  for  Mr.  Carruthers  know¬ 
ing  he  had  had  any  previous  acquaintance  with 
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(jjjre  might  never  arise :  if  she  did  not  see  that  he 
must  be  told,  George  need  not  feel  himself  bound 
to  tell  him.  But  he  rejected  the  impulse  after  a 
vetT  little  while,  and  was  ashamed  of  it.  When, 
therefore,  Mr.  F»dton  had  left  George  alone  at  Sir 
Thomas  Boldero’s  house,  he  had  done  so  with  inten¬ 
tion,  and  without  any  purpose  of  returning. 

“  Meet  me  at  my  rooms  afterwards,”  he  had  said 
to  George.  “  And  tell  Miss  Camithers  I  will  take 
leave  to  call  on  her  at  Mrs.  Stanhope’s  this  after¬ 
noon.”  George  agreed,  premising  that  he  must  look 
in  at  The  Mercury  olHce  first,  but  would  then  be  at 
his  uncle’s  service.  Left  alone,  he  had  applied  him¬ 
self,  in  a  condition  of  extreme  mental  discomposure, 
to  thinking  of  what  he  should  say  to  Clare,  and  how 
he  should  say  it  He  hiul  almost  arranged  a  satis¬ 
factory  programme  before  she  came  ;  after  —  well, 
jfter —  he  did  not  speak  or  look  in  the  least  like  what 
he  had  intended,  and  if  any  one  had  asked  him  for  an 
account  of  their  interview  (which  no  one  did,  it  was 
d«tine«l  to  be  utterly  forgotten  and  overwhelmed 
in  the  tide  of  events),  he  would  have  been  quite  in- 
caroble  of  satisfying  the  demand. 

^e  interview  lasted  long,  and  when,  at  its  close, 
George  Dallas  put  Clare  Carruthers  into  her  cousin’s 
carriage,  her  face  was  closely  veiled,  and  the  little 
hand  which  lingered  in  his  had  not  yet  done  trem¬ 
bling.  As  he  stood  on  the  doorstep  and  watched 
the  carriage  out  of  sight,  the  young  man’s  face  was 
pale  and  agitated,  but  full  of  deep  and  sacred  hap¬ 
piness  too.  An  expression  of  resolve  and  hope,  of 
courage  and  power,  was  upon  his  features,  such  as 
they  had  never  before  worn.  Had  he  recalled  the 
resolution  he  had  taken  for  the  time  when  Clare 
Carruthers  should  know  Paul  Ward  as  George  Dal¬ 
las,  and  had  he  renewed  it,  with  fresh  heart  and  en¬ 
ergy,  not  unaided  now  by  circumstances,  not  frowned 
upon  by  fate,  no  longer  friendless  ?  However  that 
may  have  been,  he  carried  a  humbled  and  grateful 
heart  with  him,  and  felt  himself  a  widely  different 
m.m  as  he  entered  the  dingy  precincts  of  The  Mer¬ 
cury  office,  to  what  he  had  been  tlie  last  time  he 
had  crossed  that  threshold. 

Mr.  Cunningham  was  “in,”  and  not  only  could 
see  George,  but  was  particularly  anxious  to  see 
him. 

“  I  was  just  writing  to  you,  old  fellow,”  he  said, 
leaving  oil'  sh.aking  hands  with  (Jeorge,  and  begin¬ 
ning  to  tear  up  a  brief  and  scrawly  manuscript  on 
flimsy  which  lay  before  him.  “  You  have  come  in 
time  to  save  me  trouble  and  fourpence  sterling.” 

“Anything  about  the  business  I  wrote  to  you 
about  ?  ”  asked  Geoqte. 

“Just  that,  sir.  Of  course  I  attended  to  it  at 
once,  and  put  Tatlow  on  to  it  on  your  account. 
They’re  said  to  be  cautious  chaps,  the  detectives, 
and  of  course  it  would  n’t  pay  for  them  to  be  said 
to  be  anything  else ;  but  I ’m  hanged  if  I  ever  be¬ 
lieved  it  before.  You  may  talk  of  depth,  but  Tat¬ 
low  ’s  unfathomable.  Has  the  job  from  you,  sir,  per 
medium  of  your  humble  servant,  and  flatly  declines 
to  report  progress  to  me ;  goes  in  for  doing  business 
only  with  the  principal,  and  when  he  comes  to  me 
not  a  wonl  can  I  get  out  of  him,  except  that  he 
must  know  the  address  of  a  certain  individual 
named  Paul  Ward.” 

“  Paul  Ward !  ”  exclaimed  Geor^. 

“  Yes,  Paul  Ward !  Great  fun,  is  n’t  it,  George  ? 
And  I  really  could  not  resist  the  joke  of  quizzing 
the  detective  a  little  bit.  I  was  immensely  tickled 
at  the  idea  of  your  employing  the  man,  and  his 
looking  after  you.  So  I  told  him  I  knew  Mr.  Dal¬ 


las  was  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  of  that  name, 
and  could  give  him  all  the  information  he  re<iuired.” 

George  could  not  laugh,  but  he  tried  to  smile. 
Nothing  could  lend  the  suWeet  of  his  uncle’s  sus¬ 
pense  and  anxiety  even  a  collaterally  amusing  effect 
for  him,  and  this  statement  puzzled  him. 

“  What  on  earth  can  I  have  to  do  with  the  mat¬ 
ter  ?  ”  he  said.  “  The  man  must  be  travelling  very 
far  indeed  out  of  the  right  tracks.  No  one  ?n  the 
world,  as  it  is  pretty  plain,  can  be  more  ignorant  of 
Felton’s  affairs  than  I  am.  He  must  be  on  a  totally 
wrong  scent ;  and  if  he  has  blundered  in  this  way, 
it  is  only  waste  of  time  and  money  to  employ  him.” 

“  Well,”  said  Cunningham,  a  little  disappointed 


that  George  did  not  enjoy  the  keenness  of  the  cap¬ 
ital  joke  as  much  as  he  did,  “  you  must  settle  all 
that  with  him  yourself,  and  find  out  from  him,  if  you 
can,  —  and,  by  Jove,  I  doubt  it,  —  how  Paul  Ward 
has  got  mixed  up  in  your  cousin’s  affairs  (if  he  has 
got  mixed  up  in  them,  —  and,  mind,  I  don’t  feel 
sure  even  of  that,  —  he  certainly  did  not  say  so) 
without  your  being  a  party  to  the  transaction.  I 
just  gave  'Tatlow  your  address  in  Piccadilly,  and 
told  him  you ’d  be  there  in  a  day  or  two.” 

“  What  did  he  say  V  ”  asked  George,  whose  sense 
of  mystification  was  increasing. 

“  Said  he  should  call  every  day  until  you  arrived, 
—  no  doubt  he  has  been  there  to-<lay,  or  you  ’ll  find 
him  there  when  you  get  home,  —  and  disappeared, 
having  got  all  the  information  I  chose  to  give  him, 
but  not  what  he  wanted;  which  is,  I  take  it,  the 
correct  thing  to  do  to  a  detective  who  observes  the 
laws  of  discretion  too  absolutely.” 

Cunningham  was  laughing  his  jolly  laugh,  and 
George  was  wondering  what  Tatlow  meant,  when 
the  entrance  of  a  third  individual  on  office  business 
interrupted  the  friends’  talk,  (ieorge  took  leave, 
and  went  down  stairs.  Arrived  at  the  door,  he 
stopped,  ran  up  the  first  flight  of  dirty  stairs  again, 
and  turned  into  a  small  room,  dimly  lighted  by  a 
dirty  skylight,  to  the  right  of  the  first  landing.  In 
this  sanctuary,  strong  smelling  of  dust,  size,  and 
printer’s  ink,  lay  files,  bound  and  unbound,  of  The 
Mercury.  A  heavy  volume  was  open  on  the  clumsy 
thick-legged  table  which  filled  up  the  centre  of  the 
room.  It  contained  the  files  of  the  newspaper  for 
the  first  half  of  the  current  year. 

“  Let  me  see,”  said  George,  “  she  was  not  quite 
sure  about  the  22d ;  but  it  must  have  been  at)Out 
that  ilate.”  ' 

Then  he  turned  the  leaves,  and  scanned  the  col¬ 
umns  of  advertisements,  until  he  found  in  one  the 
warning  which  Clare  Carruthers  had  sent  to  Paul 
Ward.  His  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  read  it  He 
called  up  one  of  the  office  people,  and  had  a  copy  of 
the  paper  of  that  date  looked  for,  out  of  which  he  care¬ 
fully  cut  the  advertisement,  and  consigned  it  to  the 
keeping  of  the  pocket-book  which  he  always  carried 
about  him.  He  placed  the  little  slip  of  printed 
paper  in  the  same  compartment  in  which  Clara 
Carruthers’s  unconscious  gift  had  so  long  lain  hid¬ 
den.  As  George  threw  open  the  doors  of  the  han¬ 
som  in  which  he  had  been  driven  from  The  Mer¬ 
cury  office  to  Piccadilly,  Jim  Swain  came  to  the 
wheel,  and,  touching  his  tousled  head,  asked  if  he 
might  spc>ak  to  him. 

“Certainly,”  said  George,  getting  out;  “any 
message  from  Mr.  Kouth  ?  ” 

“No,  sir,”  said  Jim,  “it’s  not;  it’s  something 
very  particlar,  as  I  as  ’ad  to  say  to  you  this  long 
time.  It  ain’t  rightly  about  mpelf —  and  —  ” 

“  Never  mind,  Jim ;  you  can  tell  me  all  about  it 
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in  the  house,”  said  George,  cheerily.  “  Come 
along.”  He  opened  the  door  with  his  key,  and  let 
himself  and  Jim  into  the  hall.  But  there  Mr.  Fel¬ 
ton  met  him,  his  face  grave  and  careworn,  and,  as 
George  saw  in  a  minute,  with  8<jiue  additional  lines 
of  trouble  in  it. 

“I’m  so  glad  you  have  come,  George.  I  found 
letters  here  when  I  got  back.” 

“  Letters  from  New  York  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

George  left  Jim  standing  on  the  mat,  going  with 
his  uncle  into  the  room  he  had  just  left. 

Mr.  .Tames  Swain,  who  was  accustomed  to  pass  a 
good  deal  of  his  life  in  waiting  about  on  steps,  in 
passages,  at  horses’  heads,  and  occasionally  in  kitch¬ 
ens,  and  to  whom  the  comfortable  hall  of  the  house  in 
Piccadilly  presented  itself  as  an  agreeable  temporary 
abode,  considered  it  advisable  to  ut  down  and  at¬ 
tend  the  leisure  of  Mr.  Dallas.  He  had  been  for  some 
minutes  engaged,  partly  in  thinking  what  he  should 
say  to  Mr.  D^as,  partly  in  counting  the  squares  in 
the  tiles  which  floored  the  hall,  hearing  all  the  while 
a  subdued  sound  of  voices  from  the  adjoining  room, 
when  a  strange  sort  of  ciy*  reached  his  ears.  He 
started  up,  and  listened  intently.  The  cry  was  not 
repeated ;  but  in  a  few  moments  Mr.  Felton  came 
into  the  ball,  looking  frightened,  and  called  loudly 
down  the  lower  staircase  for  assistance.  Two  ser¬ 
vants,  a  man  and  a  woman,  came  quickly,  and  in 
the  mean  time  Jim  looked  in  at  the  open  door.  In 
another  minute  they  were  all  in  the  dining-room  in 
a  confused  group,  gathered  round  an  arm-<‘hair,  in 
which  was  lying  the  insensible,  death-like  figure  of 
George  Dallas,  his  collar  and  necktie  tom  off,  his 
waistcoat  open,  several  letters  on  the  table  before 
him,  and  a  card  on  the  floor  at  his  feet. 

It  was  a  very  complete  and  dead  swoon,  and 
there  was  no  explanation  of  it ;  none  to  be  given  to 
the  servants,  at  least.  Jim  Swain  did  not  touch 
George,  —  he  only  looked  on ;  and  as,  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  woman,  they  0{>ened  the  window,  and 
pushed  the  chair  on  which  George  was  lying  within 
the  current  of  air,  he  picked  up  the  card,  over 
which  one  of  the  castors  had  passed.  It  was  a  small 
photographic  portrait.  The  bopr  looked  at  it,  and 
recognized,  with  surprise,  that  it  was  the  likeness 
of  tSi.  Deane,  —  that  it  was  a  fac-simile  of  a  por¬ 
trait  he  had  looked  at  and  handled  a  very  little 
while  ago.  He  put  it  down  upon  the  table,  and 
made  to  Mr.  Felton  the  business-like  suggestion 
that  a  doctor  had  better  be  sent  for,  and  he  had 
better  be  sent  to  fetch  him,  which  was  immediately 
acceded  to. 

When  Jim  returned,  bringing  with  him  a  general 
practitioner,  he  was  told  that  Mr.  Dallas  had  “  come 
to,”  but  was  “  uncommon  weak  and  confused,  and 
crying  like  a  child  when  he  was  n’t  shivering,”  so 
that  Jim  felt  his  chances  of  an  interview  were  small 
indeed. 

“  I  can’t  see  him,  of  course,  and  I  wanted  to  most 
partic’lar.  He  brought  me  in  hissclf.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  I  know,”  said  the  male  domestic,  with 
importance ;  “  but  you  can’t  see  him,  and  there ’s  no 
goM  in  your  waiting  about  here.  Look  around  at 
eleven  to-morrow,  and  1  ’ll  see  what  can  be  done  for 
you.” 

Jim  had  notbing.  for  it  but  to  go  disconsolately 
away.  So  he  went. 

While  George  Dallas  and  Clare  Carrufbers  were 
talking  together  at  Sir  Thomas  Boldero’s  house  in 
Cheshana  Place,  while  the  hours  —  never  to  be  ibr- 
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gotten  by  either— were  passing  over  them,  the  same 
hours  were  witnessing  an  interview  not  less  momen¬ 
tous  for  Harriet  Bouth  .and  her  beautiful  foe. 

Mrs.  I’.  Ireton  Bembridge  was  ready  to  receive 
her  visitor ;  and  as  her  eocjuetry  and  vanity  were 
omnivorou.s,  much  as  she  despised  women,  and  sin¬ 
cerely  as  she  enjoyed  the  knowleilge  of  her  power 
to  make  most  of  them  envious  and  miserable,  she 
had  dressed  herself  very  carefully.  She  was  just  a 
little  Iwrt'd  by  her  present  mode  of  existence.  Itonth 
couhl  not  be  much  with  her;  and  though  she  had 
brought  herself  to  believe  that  she  re.ally  did  feel  an 
absorbing  passion  for  him,  somehow  or  other  it  left 
a  good  ileal  of  her  thoughts  and  her  time  unab- 
sorbeil,  and  she  did  not  exactly  know  how  to  dispose 
of  either.  The  romance  of  this  kind  of  incognito  life 
was  all  verj’  well  in  its  way,  which  was  a  pleasant 
way,  and  as  far  as  it  went,  which  certainly  was  very 
far,  but  not  quite  far  enough.  And  she  did  get  hor¬ 
ridly  l)ored,  there  was  no  denying  it  When  Routh’s 
daily  letter  had  bc“en  read,  —  for  she  exacted  that 
of  him,  of  him  who  hated  letter-writing,  and  whose 
hard  actuality  of  nature  nc^ed  all  the  incitement 
of  her  beauty,  her  coquetry,  and  her  artfulness  to 
rouse  him  to  sentiment  and  give  his  language  the 
eloquence  of  love,  —  she  had  nothing  but  novels  to 
fall  back  upon,  and  the  vague  prospect  of  a  supple¬ 
mentary  note  or  two,  or  trying  on  a  new  dress,  or 
thinking  what  theatre  she  would  go  to,  or  what  di¬ 
rection  her  afternoon  drive  should  take.  She  was 
glad  of  the  chance  of  seeing  a  new  face,  though  it 
was  only  a  woman’s ;  and  then  the  reason  for  receiv¬ 
ing  her  was  so  sound,  it  was  impossible  Kouth  could 
object.  Indeed,  she  could  not  see  the  force  of  his 
objections  to  her  going  out  more,  and  seeing  people 
in  general ;  it  could  not  matter  now,  and  would 
sound  better  hereafter  than  this  hidden  residence  in 
London ;  however,  it  could  not  last  long,  and  it  was 
very  romantic,  very.  She  had  not  had  much  chance 
in  all  her  previous  prosperous  life  of  playing  at  ro¬ 
mance,  and  she  liked  it ;  she  would  not  like  it,  if  it 
continued  to  mean  boredom,  much  longer,  but  there 
was  no  danger  of  that. 

No.  4  Hollington  Square  was  one  of  those  London 
houses  which  every  one  knows,  furnished  for  people 
who  take  houses  for  the  season,  prettily,  fhrasily, 
sparingly,  a  house  which  tenants  with  money  and 
taste  could  make  very  striking  and  attractive,  which 
tenants  without  money  and  without  taste  would  find 
very  tolerable  in  its  original  condition.  Mrs.  P.  Ire- 
ton  Bembridge  possessed  both,  and  as  she  made  it  a 
rule  to  have  every  advantage  procurable  by  the  nsi- 
of  either,  the  drawing-room  in  which  she  awaited 
the  coming  of  her  visitor  was  as  pretty  and  coquet¬ 
tish  a  room  as  could  easily  have  been  seen.  She 
had  chosen  a  becoming  costume,  and  an  equally  be¬ 
coming  attitude ;  and  she  looked  beautiful  indeed, 
in  her  rich  morning-dress  of  black  silk,  faced  with 
rose-colored  satin  and  costly  lace.  The  masses  of 
her  dark  hair  were  coiled  smoothly  round  her  head, 
her  white  arms  were  without  a  jewel  to  turn  the  eye 
from  their  shapely  beauty.  She  glanced  at  one  of 
the  many  mirrors  in  the  room  as  the  page  announced 
“  a  lady,”  and  felt  perfectly  satisfied. 

The  room  was  long  and  narrow,  though  not  large ; 
and  as  Harriet  walked  from  the  door  to  the  hearth¬ 
rug  on  which  Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bembridge  stood,  hav¬ 
ing  gracefully  risen  in  an  attitude  especially  intended 
for  her  visitor’s  admiration,  that  lady  had  time  to 
observe  her  appearance,  and  to  experience  a  certm 
vague  sense  of  discomfort  not  altogether  unlike 
alum.  She  saw  a  face  wliich  she  remembered,  but 
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vith  which  she  could  not  connect  any  distinct  rec¬ 
ollection  ;  a  ptale,  fair,  dctenninud  liice,  with  smooth 
light-brown  huir  framing  a  broad,  low  brow,  with 
keen,  piercing  blue  eyes,  which  looked  steadily  at 
I  her,  and  never  dropped  their  fine  fringed  lids,  blue 
!  eyes  in  which  power,  will,  and  knowledm  dwelt, 
,  as  the  shallow-soulcd  woman  they  looked  at,  and 
I  through,  felt,  but  did  not  understand.  A  fiicc,  so 
{  fixed  in  its  expression  of  irremediable  woe,  a  face  so 
lost  with  all  its  self-possession,  so  full  of  despair,  with 
;  all  its  might  of  will,  that  a  duller  intellect  than  that 
of  a  meagre-brained  woman  must  have  recc^ized 
I  a  story  in  it  such  as  happily  few  human  beings  have 
;  to  tell  or  to  conceal.  Harriet  did  not  speak,  or 
I  make  any  sign  of  salutation;  but  when  she  had 
!  quite  reached  her,  Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bembridge  recov¬ 
ered  herself,  and  said,  with  all  her  accustomed 


I  grace, — 

I  “  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  calling.  Pray 
take  a  seat.  I  think  I  know  to  what  I  am  indebted 
for  the  pleasure  of  your  visit  ” ;  and  then  she  sank 
gracefully  back  into  her  low  chair,  and  smiled  her 
Tcr)’  best  smile.  The  very  best  of  those  suited  to 
the  feminine  capacity,  of  course.  Mrs.  P.  Ireton 
Bembridge  had  (]uite  a  ditl'erent  set  of  smiles  for 
men. 

“  I  am  quite  sure  you  do  not,”  said  Harriet,  in  a 
I  low,  firm  voice,  and  without  availing  herself  of  the 
'  invitation  to  be  seated.  “  I  am  quite  sure  you  have 
I  no  notion  of  my  business  here,  lou  shall  know  it ; 

'  it  is  important,  but  brief.” 

“Madam,”  said  the  other,  sitting  upright,  and 
turning  slightly  pale.  Harriet  extended  her  band 
1  with  a  gesture  habitual  to  her,  and  said,  — 

'  “  Stay.  You  must  hear  me  for  your  own  sake. 

‘  You  will  do  well  to  hear  me  quietly,  and  to  give  me 
^  your  very  best  attentioru  If  I  do  not  make  the  im- 
!  pression  on  you  which  1  desire  and  intend  to  make, 
i  there  is  one  other  person  beside  myself  who  will 
j  suffer  by  my  failure,  and  that  person  is  you.” 

She  dropped  her  hand  and  drew  her  breath. 

I  Mis.  P.  Ireton  Bembridge  looked  at  her  with  fright- 
!  ened,  distended  eyes,  speechless. 

“  You  think  I  have  come  on  a  false  pretext,  and 
I  I  have  done  so,  to  a  certain  extent.  Yon  lost  an 
I  article  of  ornament  or  dress  at  Homburg  V  ” 

“I  did,  —  a  locket,”  said  Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bem¬ 
bridge,  a  little  relieved,  and  glancing  unconsciously 
towards  her  silver  purse,  which  was  at  hand,  and 
througli  whose  meshes  gold  shone. 

“I  know,  but  I  have  not  brought  you  your 
locket.  You  last  something  else  at  Homburg,  and 
I  have  brought  it,  to  prove  that  you  h.ad  better  hear 
I  me,  and  that  you  must.”  And  then  Harriet  laid 
I  upon  the  table,  near  by  the  side  of  the  silver  purse, 

I  a  crushed  and  faded  flower,  whose  rich  luscious 
I  blossom  had  been  of  the  deejiest  crimson  in  the  time 
I  of  its  bloom,  when  it  had  nestled  against  a  woman’s 
I  silken  hah. 

“  What  is  it  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  Good  God, 
who  are  you?”  said  Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bembridge, 
shrinking  back  as  Harriet  made  the  one  step  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  her  to  reach  the  table. 

“lam  Stewart  Routh’s  wife,”  she  replied,  slowly, 
and  -without  changing  her  tone,  or  releasing  the 
other  woman  from  her  steady  gaze. 

This  time  Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bembridge  sprang  to 
her  feet,  with  a  face  as  white  as  death. 

“Don’t  be  frightened,”  said  Harriet,  with  the 
fikintest  glimmer  of  a  contemptuous  smile,  which 
was  the  kst  expression  having  relation  to  Mrs.  P. 
Ireton  Bembridge,  personally,  that  showed  itself  in 


her  face,  until  the  end.  “  I  did  not  come  here  to 
inspire  you  witli  any  fear  of  me ;  I  did  not  come  j 
here  on  your  account  at  all,  or  on  mine ;  but  for 
another  motive.” 

“  What,  what  is  it  ?  ”  said  her  hearer,  nervously 
reseating  herself. 

“  My  husband’s  saferi',”  said  Harriet ;  and  as  she 
spoke  the  words,  Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bembridge  felt  that 
an  illusion  was  rolled  away  from  her  forever.  He 
belonged  to  this  pale,  stem  woman,  whose  unsparing 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  her,  whose  unfaltering  voice 
had  not  a  tone  of  doubt  or  weakness  in  it.  In  every 
line  of  her  countenance  was  the  assertion  of  her 
right,  against  which  the  other  felt  powerless,  and  in 
whose  presence  her  self-confidence  was  utterly  sub¬ 
dued. 

Calm  and  still,  Harriet  Routh  stood  before  her, 
her  head  bent  forward,  her  hands  clasped  and  pressed 
steadily  against  her  waist. 

“  I  have  no  time  to  lose,”  she  said,  “  and  the 
briefest  explanation  will,  in  this  case,  be  the  best. 
When  that  flower  fell  from  your  hair  over  the  bal¬ 
cony  at  the  Kursaal  at  Ilombuig,  it  fell  at  my  feet. 

I  was  on  the  terrace  beneath.  If  once,  during  the 
time  you  and  he  stood  there,  my  husband  had  j 
looked  away  from  you  and  over  the  rail,  he  would 
have  seen  me.  But  he  did  not.  I  had  come  to 
that  particular  spot  accidentally,  though  I  was  there 
that  night  because  I  suspected,  because  I  knew,  that 
he  was  there  with  you,  and  I  would  not  condemn 
him  unseen,  unconvicted.” 

Cowering  before  her,  her  pale  face  in  her  shaking 
hands,  the  other  woman  listened. 

“  I  heard  all  he  said  to  you.  Don’t  start ;  it  was 
very  pretty.  I  know  it  all  by  heart ;  every  intona¬ 
tion,  every  hesitation,  —  all  the  lying  gamut  from 
end  to  end.  I  heard  all  the  story  he  told  you  of 
his  marriage:  every  incident,  every  declaration, 
every  sentiment,  was  a  lie !  He  told  you  he  had 
married  a  poor,  pa.ssionate,  silly  girl,  who  had  com¬ 
promised  herself  through  her  undisciplined  and  un- 
retumed  love  for  him,  for  pity,  —  for  a  man’s  pity 
for  a  woman  !  A  lie.  He  .told  yon  his  wife  was  an 
oddity,  a  nervous  recluse,  oblivious  of  all  but  her 
he.alth  and  her  valetudin.arian  fancies ;  that  she  had 
no  love  for  him,  or  any  one  ;  no  mind,  no  tastes,  no 
individuality;  that  his  life  was  a  dreary  one,  and 
the  oscillation  of  a  heart  which  had  never  been  hers 
towards  so  Irresistible  a  woman  as  yon  ^and  he  was  j 
right,  so  far ;  you  are  very,  very  beautiful.  I  saw  j 
that,  and  granted  it  to  myself,  at  once),  was  no  sin, 
no  dishonesty,  against  her.  All  a  lie.  Look  at  me, 
if  you  have  the  little  courage  needed  for  looking 
at  me,  and  tell  me  if  it  coiUd  be  true  1  ” 

Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bembridge  looked  at  her,  but  only 
to  drop  her  head  into  her  hands,  and  moan  in  the 
presence  of  the  white  face  and  the  steady  sparkh'ng 
blue  eyes. 

“  This  was  the  lie  he  told  you  concerning  me. 
The  lie  he  told  you  about  himself  was  more  impor¬ 
tant  in  its  results  ;  and  as  it  flattered  you,  of  course 
you  gave  it  ready  credence.  No  doubt  you  believe 
it  still,  though  you  must  know  him  better  now.  He 
told  you  a  story  of  his  misunderstood,  undervalued 
life;  of  family  pride,  and  grandeur,  and  wealth,— 
of  family  ties  severed  in  consequence  of  the  chari¬ 
table,  chivalrous,  self-sacrificing  marriage  he  had 
made;  of  obscurity  nobly  born,  and  toil  willingly 
encountered,  of  talents  unremittingly  exercised 
without  fame  or  reward,  of  high  aspirations  and  fu¬ 
ture  possibilities,  if  only  the  agency  of  wealth  and 
the  incentive  of  love  mi^t  be  his.  And  this  flimsy 
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tale  caught  your  fancy  and  your  faith.  It  was  so 
charming  to  fill  the  vacant  place  in  the  misunder¬ 
stood  man’s  life,  so  delightful  to  be  at  once  queen 
and  consoler,  to  supply  all  the  deficiencies  of  this 
deplorable  wife.  It  was  just  the  progr^me  to  catch 
the  fancy  of  a  woman  like  you,  beautiful,  vain,  and 
empty.” 

lliere  was  neither  scorn  nor  anger  in  Harriet’s 
voice ;  there  was  merely  a  dash  of  reflection,  as  if 
she  had  strayed  for  a  moment  from  the  track  of  her 
discourse. 

“  But  it  was  all  a  lie,”  she  went  on.  “  Ilis  story 
of  me,  and  his  story  of  himself,  were  both  e((ually 
false.  Into  the  truth,  as  regards  myself,  I  do  not 
choose  to  enter.  It  is  needless,  and  you  are  as  in¬ 
capable  of  understanding  as  you  are  indifferent  to 
it.  The  truth  about  him  I  mean  to  tell  you  for  his 
sake.” 

“  Why  ?  ”  stammsred  the  listener. 

“  Because  he  is  in  danger,  and  I  want  to  siivc 
him,  because  I  love  him,  —  him,  mind  you,  not  the 
man  you  have  fancied  him,  not  the  persuasive,  bland 
lover  you  have  found  him,  no  doubt ;  for  I  conclude 
he  has  not  changed  the  character  he  assumed  that 
night  upon  the  balcony ;  but  the  hard,  the  cruel,  the 
desperate  man  he  is.  I  tell  you,”  —  she  drew  a  little 
nearer,  and  again  Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bembridge  shrank 
from  her,  —  “he  is  a  swindler,  a  liar,  and  a  thief ; 
he  has  lived  by  such  means  for  years,  was  living  by 
them  when  he  married  me.  They  are  failing  him 
now,  and  he  feels  the  game  is  up  here.  What  his 
exact  plan  is,  of  course  I  do  not  know  ;  but  that  it 
includes  getting  you  and  your  fortune  into  his  power 
I  have  no  doubt.” 

Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bembridge  shivered  now  under  the 
unsparing  gaze.  If  only  this  woman  would  turn  her 
eyes  away  from  her,  she  thought,  in  the  midst  of  her 
fear  and  amazement,  —  the  eyes  that  pierced  her, 
that  suffocated  her,  like  the  gripe  of  a  fierce  hand 
upon  her  throat !  She  did  not  know  his  plan.  No ; 
but  who  could  look  at  her  and  doubt  that,  if  she 
chose  to  know  it,  she  could  force  the  information 
fix)m  her  heawr?  Who  could  listen  to  her  cold, 
even  tones,  and  dream  of  resisting  their  implacable 
power  V 

“  Whatever  his  plan  may  be,”  Harriet  continued, 
“  he  is  entirely  abrorbed  in  it,  and  he  is  indifferent 
to  all  beside.  Mind,  I  don’t  say  you  count  for  noth¬ 
ing  in  this :  you  are  too  vain  to  believe,  I  am  too 
wise  to  say,  anything  of  the  kind.  But  your  beauty, 
which  he  likes,  would  never  have  tempted  him  to  an 
insane  disregard  of  his  safety,  would  never  have 
kept  him  here  when  the  merest  prudence  should 
have  driven  him  far  away.  He  wants  you,  but  he 
wants  your  money  more  urgently  and  desperately. 
He  needs  time  to  win  you  and  it,  no  matter  how  he 
means  to  do  it,  and  rime  is  wliat  he  has  not  to  give, 
time  is  the  one  stake  it  is  ruin  to  him  to  risk  in  this 
game.  Do  you  hear  me  ?  Do  you  understand  me  'i  ” 

The  blank,  white  face  feebly  looked  a  negative. 

“  No.  Then  I  will  put  it  more  plainly.  My  hus¬ 
band,  your  lover,  the  man  who  is  ^ing  to  ruin  you 
in  reputation,  that  he  may  have  the  power  to  ruin 
you  in  fortune,  is  in  imminent  dan^r.  Flight,  and 
flight  alone,  could  save  him;  but  ne  refuses  to  fly, 
b^use  he  will  not  leave  you.” 

“  What  —  what  has  he  done  ?  ” 

“  He  has  been  concerned  in  a  robbery,”  said  Har¬ 
riet,  with  perfect  composure,  “  and  I  know  the  po¬ 
lice  are  on  the  right  track,  and  will  soon  come  up 
with  him.  But  he  is  desperate,  and  refuses  to  go.  I 
did  not  know  why  until  yesterday,  when  I  found  you 


had  followed  him  from  Homburg,  —  by  arrangement 
of  course.  Tush,  woman  !  don’t  try  to  deny  it’ 
What  does  it  matter  to  me  V  A  lie  more  or  less  a 
villany  more  or  leas,  makes  no  diflerence  in  him  for 
me  ;  but  I  knew  then  why  he  was  obstinately  bent 
on  waiting  for  his  fate.” 

“I  —  I  don’t  believe  you,”  said  Mrs.  P.  Ireton  ' 
Bembridge  ;  and  she  half  rose  from  her  chair,  and  I 
stretched  her  hand  towards  the  bell.  But  Harriet 
stopped  her  by  the  lifting  of  a  finger. 

“  O  yes,  you  do,”  she  said  ;  “  you  believe  me  im-  , 
plicitly.  You  have  been  afraid  of  this  man,  —  even  ' 
when  he  has  flattered  you,  and  won  upon  you  most- 
you  have  never  felt  sure  of  him,  and  you  know  I  am 
telling  you  the  truth.  But  you  are  weak,  and  you  i 
would  like  to  think  you  had  not  been  quite  so  egre-  ' 
giously  deceived.  I  cannot,  for  his  sake,  leave  you  ! 

this  comfort.  You  lost  a  locket  at  Homburg, _ a  ' 

golden  egg-shajied  toy,  —  with  two  portraits  in  it,  ^ 
one  of  yourself,  the  other  of  a  young  man,  a  country-  * 
man  of  yours,  an  admirer.  You  prized  the  thing, 
you  showed  it  to  my  husband,  you  talked  of  its  value, 

—  is  this  true  ‘i  ” 

“  Yes,  yes,  it  is  true,  —  what  then  ?  ” 

“  This  then  :  he  stole  that  locket  from  you,  as  he  1 
sat  by  you,  in  your  carriage,  and  talked  sentiment 
and  compliment  to  you.  He  stole  the  locket,  —  it  | 
docs  not  sound  nice,  or  heroic ;  he  stole  it,  I  tell  \ 
you.” 

“  Impossible,  —  impossible !  ” 

“  Am  I  in  the  confidence  of  your  maid  ?  Do  1 
know  the  contents  of  your  jewel-case  V  But  this  is 
folly,  this  is  pretence ;  you  know  in  your  soul  that  I 
am  telling  you  the  truth.  And  now  for  the  reason 
of  my  telling  it.  If  you  think  I  am  a  jealous  woman, 
come  here  to  expose  my  husband  to  my  rival,  and 
take  him  trom  her  by  even  such  desperate  means,  ' 
you  make  my  task  harder,  by  giving  me.  blind  folly 
to  deal  with.  I  came  with  no  tliought  of  myself  or 
you  :  though  I  do  indeed  save  you  by  coming,  I  have 
no  care,  no  wish  to  do  so ;  you  are  nothing  to  me 
but  a  danger  in  his  path.  That  his  safety  will  be 
yours  too,  is  your  fortune,  not  my  doing.  I  care  i 
not ;  it  might  be  your  destruction,  and  it  would  be  ! 
all  one  to  me.  I  am  not  jealous  of  you;  you  are 
nothing  to  me,  and  he  has  long  been  lost  to  me. 
But  he  must  not  be  lost  to  himself  too,  and  for  th.at 
I  am  here.  I  can  do  nothing  with  or  for  him  more, 
but  you  can:  he  loves  you,  after  his  fashion,  and 
you  can  save  him.” 

“  /  /  save  him,  —  from  what  ?  how  ?  what  do 

you  mean  ?  If  you  have  told  me  the  truth,  why 
should  I,  if  I  could  'i  ” 

Calmly  and  contemplatively  Harriet  looked  at 
her;  calmly  she  said,  as  if  to  herself, — 

“  And  I  am  sure  he  thinks  you  love  him !  Won¬ 
derful,  very  wonderful !  but,”  she  went  on,  with 
quicker  utterance,  “  that  does  not  matter.  You  can 
save  him.  I  will  answer  your  last  question  first ;  to 
convince  you  that  this  must  be  done,  for  your  own 
sake,  will  save  time.  You  did  not  know  his  charac¬ 
ter  until  now,  but  I  think  you  know  something  of 
his  temper;  I  think  you  understand  that  he  is  a 
desperate  man.  Suppose  you  break  with  him  now, 

—  and  your  mind  has  been  made  up  to  do  that  for 
several  minutes,  —  suppose  you  determine  to  save 
yourself  from  this  swindler,  this  liar,  this  thief,  to 
keep  your  character,  and  your  money,  and  your 
beauty  for  a  different  fate,  do  you  think  he  will  let 
you  go  ?  How  do  you  propose  to  escape  him  ?  You 
don’t  know.  You  arc  terribly  frightened  at  the 
idea.  I  have  ciHne  to  tell  you.” 
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BLACK  SHEEP. 


“You  are  a  dreadful  woman, — you  are  a  wicked, 
dreadful  woman,”  said  Mrs.  P.  Ircton  Bembridge, 
with  a  moan. 

“  Yes,”  said  Harriet,  “  I  am  a  wicked,  dreadful 
woman,  but  you  need  not  fear  me,  though  you  have 
done  me  some  wrong  too,  even  according  to  your 
code,  1  think.  House  yourself,  and  listen  to  me 
while  I  tell  you  what  you  must  do.” 

Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bembridge  tried  to  obey  her ;  she 
shook  back  the  hair  which  had  fallen  over  her  face, 
and  looked  up  with  eyes  less  scared,  and  more  in¬ 
telligent. 

“If  my  husband  has  not  left  England  by  to-mor¬ 
row,”  said  Harriet,  with  clear,  distinct  emphasis, 
“  it  will  be  too  late  to  save  him  from  the  clutches  of 
the  law.  Nothing  will  induce  him  to  leave  England 
w^e  you  remain  here.  What  ?  ”  she  said,  with  a 
sudden  rush  of  burning  red  into  her  face  and  an 
indescribable  fierce  change  of  tone  and  manner. 
“What?  You  were  going,  were  you,  —  and  to¬ 
gether?  Tell  me  instantly,  —  instantly,  I  say, — 
what  is  this  I  see  in  your  face  ?  ” 

Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bembridge  caught  at  Harriet’s 


gown,  and  stammered, — 

“  Don’t,  don’t ;  I  ’ll  tell ' 


“  Do  you  think  1  am  going  to  strike  you  or  kill 
you;  do  you  think  I  would  touch  you  with  one 
finger  ?  ”  said  Harriet,  in  her  former  tone,  and 
drawing  her  dress  from  the  woman’s  grasp  with  a 
(juiet  determined  movement.  “  Tell  me  instantly, 
and  don’t  fear.  You  were  going  away,  —  and  to¬ 
gether  ?  Where  were  you  going,  and  when  ?  ” 

“  To  New  York,  —  on  Saturday.” 

Harriet  Routh  turned  abruptly  from  her,  and  for 
one  minute’s  duration  of  awful  sdence  her  face  was 
bidden.  Then,  with  a  sound  like  a  sigh  and  a  sob, 
but  such  a  sound  as  the  listener  had  never  heard 
before,  she  resumed  her  former  position.  The  other 
dared  not  look  at  her  for  many  minutes.  When  she 
did,  Harriet’s  face  fixed  itself  forever  on  her  mem¬ 
ory  as  the  ideal  of  the  face  of  one  who  had  died 
of  sheer  pain. 

“Thank  you.  The  acknowledgment  at  least  is 
brave  and  true,  and  makes  the  rest  easy.  Am  I  to 
conclude  you  do  not  wish  now  to  carry  out  this  ar¬ 
rangement  ?  ” 

“  0  no,  no.  For  God’s  sake,  save  me !  ”  , 

“  In  saving  Afw.  Y’es.  You  must  leave  England 
to-night,  and  he  must  follow  you  to-morrow.  Don’t 
be  fiightencd ;  I  said  follow,  not  meet  you.  Y'ou 
must  really  go.  No  pretence  will  avail.  He  could 
not  be  deceived  in  this.  You  must  cross  the  Chan¬ 
nel  to-night,  and  telegraph  to  him  to-morrow  iriim 
some  French  town,  which  you  can  leave  upon  the 
instant,  if  you  choose.  That  is  your  own  affair. 
You  may  return  to  England  to-morrow  night,  if  you 
please,  and  reach  Liverpool  in  time  to  sail  for  New 
York  on  Saturday.  Thus  you  will  escape  him,  and 
be  free.  He  will  not  follow  you  against  your  will  to 
New  York,  where  you  are  protected  by  your  friends 
and  your  position.  You  have  but  to  write  and  for¬ 
bid  his  doing  so.” 

“  I  think,  —  I  think  I  understand,”  said  Mrs.  P. 
Ireton  Bembridge,  in  a  voice  full  of  submission  and 
entreaty ;  “  but  how  am  I  to  account  for  going  away?  ” 

I  “  At  what  hour  do  you  expect  him  here  to-day  ?  ” 
Kked  Harriet,  in  a  business-like  tone,  without  no- 
'  ticing  the  question. 

I  “  At  nine  in  the  evening.” 

1  “It  is  now.  nearly  three.  The  tidal  train  for 
Folkstone  starts  at  six.  Your  arrangements  for 
next  Saturday  are  all  made,  of  coarse  ?  ” 


“  They  are.”  Wonder  and  fear,  and  a  strange 
sense  of  dependence  on  this  dreadful  woman,  were 
growing  on  Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bembridge  with  every 
moment. 

“  Then  all  is  easy,  —  if  you  can  trust  j'our  maid.” 

“  I  can,  implicitly ;  but  what  must  she  do  ?  ” 

“  Settle  everything  here,  and  take  your  luggage 
to  Liverpool.  You  will  not  be  able  to  make  an 
hour’s  dclav  on  your  return ;  you  must  go  straight 
through.  Vou  must  travel  without  a  servant  for 
once,  —  no  —  take  your  page;  he  is  better  out  of 
the  way  —  ” 

“  I  will  do  as  you  tell  me ;  but  you  have  not  said 
how  I  am  to  account  for  going.” 

“  No,”  said  Harriet,  absently ;  “  but  that  will  be 
easy.  He  will  think  you  a  fool,  and  easily  fright¬ 
ened,  but  your  vanity  must  bear  that,  —  it ’s  not  a 
heavy  price  to  pay  for  safety.” 

There  was  a  pretty  writing-table  in  the  room, 
covered  with  elegant  trifles.  Harriet  approached 
it,  and  opened  a  blotting-book.  Some  sheets  of 
thick  peiTumed  paper,  with  dainty  monogram  and 
motto,  lay  within  it.  On  one  of  them  she  wrote  as 
follows :  — 

“  All  is  discovereil.  Your  wife  has  been  here, 
and  has  terrified  me  by  her  threats.  Our  scheme 
must  be  abandoned.  1  cannot  stay  an  hour  here, 
not  even  to  consult  you;  I  am  in  fear  of  my  life. 
Come  to  me  at  once,  to  Amiens.  I  leave  to-night, 
and  will  telegraph  from  thence.  If  you  do  not  join 
me  on  Saturday  morning,  I  will  conclude  you  have 
given  me  up.” 

She  rose,  and  desired  Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bembridge 
to  take  her  place. 

“  Copy  that,”  she  siud,  briefly ;  but  before  the 
other  took  up  the  pen,  she  read  the  lines,  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  — 

“  I  dare  not,  —  I  dare  not ;  he  will  kill  you.” 

“  That  is  my  business,”  said  Harriet,  fiercely. 
«  Write.” 

She  copied  the  letter  slowly,  and  trembling  as 
she  wrote,  folded,  sealed,  and  directed  it. 

“  When  is  it  to  be  sent  ?  ” 

“  AV’hen  I  have  seen  you  off.  I  will  take  care  he 
receives  it,”  said  Harriet,  as  she  put  it  in  her 
pocket.  “Now  go  and  give  your  directions,  and 
make  your  preparations.” 

'They  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment,  and 
Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bembridge  left  the  room  without  an¬ 
other  word.  When  she  was  alone,  Harriet  sat  down 
by  the  table  wearily,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  Time  went  on,  but  she  did  not  move.  Ser¬ 
vants  came  in  and  went  out  of  the  room,  but  she 
took  no  notice.  At  length,  Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bem¬ 
bridge  entered  in  travelling  dress,  and  with  a  paler 
face  than  any  mirror  she  had  ever  looked  into  had 
ever  reflected.  At  the  same  moment  a  carriage 
came  to  the  door? 

“  You  are  quite  ready  ?  ” 

“  I  am.” 

“  It  is  time  to  go.” 

“  Let  us  go.-  One  minute.  Mrs.  Routh,  I  —  I 
don’t  think  I  quite  knew  what  I  was  doing.  Can 
you  foigive  me?”  She  half  extended  her  hand, 
then  drew  it  back,  ns  she  looked  into  HaMBiMi's 
marble  face. 

“  Forgive  you !  What  do  you  mean  ?  You  are 
nothing  to  me,  woman ;  or,  if  anything,  only  the  ex¬ 
ecutioner  of  a  sentence,  independent  of  you.” 

Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bembridge  did  not  attempt  to 
speak  agmn.  As  they  went  out  of  the  door,  a  tele¬ 
gram  was  handed  to  her.  It  was  from  Routh :  — 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


“  Impossible  to  see  you  to-night.  I>etter  by  post”  | 

She  handed  the  paper  silently  to  Harriet,  who  I 
read  it,  and  said  nothing  until  they  were  seated  in 
the  carriage. 

“  Does  that  make  any  differenee  ?  ”  then  asked 
Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bembrid^e,  timidly. 

“  To  you,  none.  Possibly  it  may  to  me ;  he  need 
not  know  so  soon.” 

Not  another  word  was  spoken  between  them. 
Harriet  stood  on  the  platform  at  the  railway  station 
until  the  train  moved  off,  and  as  Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bem- 
bridge  caught  the  last  glimpse  of  her  stern  white 
face,  she  threw  herself  back  in  the  carriage,  in  which  | 
she  was  fortunately  alone,  in  an  bysteriem  agony  of  I 
tears.  I 

Routh  did  not  come  home  that  night ;  he  sent  a  < 
message  that  business  detained  him  in  the  City,  and  ^ 
that  he  wished  his  letters  and  some  clothes  sent  to  | 
him  in  the  morning.  | 

“  This  is  well,”  said  Harriet ;  “  he  is  making  his  ; 
preparations,  and  he  does  not  wish  to  see  me  before 
he  must.  The  night  can  hardly  pass  without  my 
hearing  or  seeing  George.” 

Late  that  evening  Harriet  jKwted  the  letter  which 
Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bembridge  had  written.  But  the 
evening  and  the  night  p^ed,  and  George  Dallas 
did  not  come  or  send.  Tlie  hours  were  fml  of  the 
agony  of  suspense  for  Harriet.  They  brought  an¬ 
other  kind  of  suffering  to  Mr.  Felton  and  his  nephew. 

At  eight  o’clock  that  evening,  George  Dallas,  alias 
Paul  Ward,  as  the  police  phrase  had  it,  was  arrested 
at  Mr.  Felton’s  lodgings,  charged  with  the  murder  I 
of  Mr.  Felton’s  son.  George’s  agent  had  done  his 
work  well,  and  the  notes  changed  at  Amsterdam, 
which  the  old  bookseller’s  death  had  released  from 
their  hiding-place  and  put  in  circulation,  had  fur¬ 
nished  the  clew  to  Mr.  Tatlow’s  dexterous  fingers. 
The  notes  bore  Arthur  Felton’s  initials;  they  had 
been  paid  to  him  by  thfe  Liverpool  Bank  ;  they  were 
indorsed  in  full,  with  date  too,  by  Paul  Ward. 

“  And  a  case,”  said  Mr.  Tatlow,  who  had  a  turn 
for  quotation,  “  neater,  completer,  in  every  feater,  I 
don’t  think  I  ever  was  in.” 

[To  be  continaed.] 

FRAU  VON  BERNARD’S  VALET. 

[TruuUkted  for  Etebt  Sattroat  from  the  German  of  IiEvis 

SCHUCKISQ.] 

PART  I. 

In  the  vaults  of  the  banking-house  of  the  Roths¬ 
childs,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  was  sitting,  one 
autumn  evening,  a  young  man  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  on  a  light,  cane  chair,  which  he  had  placed  be¬ 
fore  a  large  open  chest.  The  chest  was  an  ordinary 
travelling  trunk  of  black  leather,  furnished  with 
screws  by  which  it  might  be  attached  to  a  carriage, 
and  only  differed  from  other  trunks  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  lined  with  metal  plates  and  had  two  strong 
and  complicated  locks. 

The  young  man  held  in  his  hand  a  sheet  of  paper 
covered  with  figures,  looking  up  over  which  from 
taiM  to  time  he  watched  two  clerks,  an  old,  gray¬ 
haired  man  and  a  younger  one,  as  they  packed  in 
the  chest  little  slender  rolls,  every  six  of  which  were 
bound  together  in  a  pyramidal  form.  The  younger 
clerk  took  these  from  a  light  little  hand-wagon  on 
which  they  were  piled,  wlule  the  (dd  man  arranged 
them  side  by  nde  in  the  trunk. 

“  And  again,  rix  thousand  florins  make  a  hundred 
thousand  in  Russian  imperials,”  said  the  old  man. 


“  One  hundred  thousand  in  impi'rials,  —  that  is 
right,  Hebler,”  rem>ated  the  young  man,  who  was 
seated,  looking  at  his  list 

Package  after  package  of  different  denominations 
were  added  in  turn  and  laid  in  the  trunk,  until  at 
last  Ilebler,  who  had  continued  his  enumeration  in 
an  undertone,  said,  “  12,500  Napoleon  pieces  make 
2.10,000  francs  in  Napoleons.” 

“  250,000  francs,”  repeated  the  young  man,  check¬ 
ing  his  list. 

**  The  chest  will  be  very  heavy,”  said  Hebler. 

“  Indeed  it  will  be,”  rejoined  the  young  man 
“  but  heavy  or  not,  we  must  add  this  last  item,  the 
10,000  foreign  pistoles.  ” 

Ilebler  continued  to  stow  away  in  the  chest  the 
packages  which  his  companion  banded  to  him  from 
the  little  wagon.  When  he  had  finished  his  task, 
he  lifted  the  trunk  by  the  handle  at  one  end,  in 
order  to  try  its  weight. 

“  Will  it  do  ?  ”  asked  the  young  man. 

“  Yes,  and  if  any  one  makes  remarks  about  the 
weight  of  your  trunk,  Herr  Femau,  you  must  say  it 
is  filled  with  samples  of  hardware.” 

“  Well,  then,  I  think  we  will  close  it  now.” 

Hebler  produced  a  little  bundle  of  keys  on  a  steel 
ring,  and  carefully  fastened  the  two  locks.  He  then 
handed  the  key  to  Herr  Femau,  who  put  it  in  his 
pocket  together  with  his  list.  The  younger  clerk 
had  in  the  mean  time  rolled  aside  the  trunk  to  the 
end  of  a  passage-way,  on  either  side  of  which  stood 
boxes  of  ingots  and  specie,  and,  on  the  top  of  these, 
kegs  filled  with  silver  coin. 

“  Let  the  trunk  be  taken  to  my  house,  Herr  He¬ 
bler,”  said  Femau,  “  and  I  will  fill  it  up  with  some 
I  of  my  clothing  as  soon  as  I  have  taken  leave  of  onr 
I  senior  and  received  his  instractions.  Send  me  also, 

I  at  the  same  time,  the  letters  which  I  am  to  take  to 
I  Vienna.” 

!  “  I  will  see  to  it,  Herr  Fernau,”  said  the  old  man. 

All  three  then  left  the  vault,  with  its  solid  masonry 
and  grated  windows.  Hebler  carefully  closing  and 
locking  the  iron  doors  behind  them. 

Femau  was  a  young  man  of  one  of  the  old 
burgher  families  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main.  He 
was  employed  in  the  banking-house  of  the  Roths¬ 
childs  in  that  city,  and  filled  a  position  which  showed 
that  his  superiors  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  his 
integrity  and  ability.  His  senior  had  even  then  jnst 
intrust^  to  him  certain  im])ortant  commissions  to 
the  branch  of  the  house  at  Vienna,  to  which  he  was 
at  the  same  time  to  convey  specie  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  half  a  million  of  florins. 

He  repjured  now  to  his  chief  to  receive  from  him 
his  last  instractions.  As  the  Earon  Rothschild  took 
leave  of  him,  he  said,  — 

“  You  will  take  a  servant  with  you  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.  My  old  Conrad,”  Femau  replied. 

“  Is  the  man  old  *?  ” 

“  Yes ;  old,  but  tmstworthy.” 

“Well,  you  must  yourself  know  him  best.  But 
omit  no  precautions,  my  dear  Fernau ;  we  have  so 
many  employees  to  whom  your  errand  can  be  no 
secret  Should  one  of  these  prove  treacherous,  our 
money  and  your  throat  would  both  be  in  great 
danger.  Here  is  the  requisition  of  the  Austrian 
legation  to  the  pcflice  authorities,  by  means  of  which 
you  may  always  have  at  command  ample  help  in 
case  of  need.  And  now  I  can  only  bid  you  God 
speed !  ” 

“  Be  under  no  apprehensions,  Herr  Baron ;  I  shall 
no  doubt  acconmhsh  my  journey  without  molesta¬ 
tion  or  delay,  (m  reaching  Vienna,  I  will  straight- 
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way  announce  my  safe  arrival,”  he  added  as  he  re- 
!  ceived  his  credentials. 

i  “  Do  so,  by  all  means,  and  now  farewell !  ” 

I  Femau  intended  to  begin  his  journey  by  five 
I  o’clock  on  the  following  morning,  with  post-horses, 
and  in  a  coach  of  the  Baron  Rothschild,  for  rail- 
loads  were  as  yet  unknown  at  the  time  of  our  story. 

It  was  the  year  1833,  shortly  after  the  so-called 
« Frankfort  Riot,”  —  that  foolhardy  attack  upon 
I  the  Frankfort  Guard-house  undertaken  by  a  few 
I  hot-headed  German  students  and  other  young  men, 
excited  by  the  politics  of  the  day,  —  a  riot  which 
served  as  an  excuse  for  so  many  prosecutions  and 
'  arbitrary  measures  on  the  part  of  the  police. 

When  Femau  had  finished  packing  what  he 
needed  for  his  expedition,  partly  in  the  half-filled 
gpecie-chest,  which  had,  according  to  his  instruc- 
fioos,  been  carried  to  his  rooms,  and  partly  in  a 
travelling  (lortmanteau,  he  found  that  he  had  the 
remainder  of  the  evening  at  his  disposal.  This  he 
determined  to  spend  at  a  little  conversazione,  which 
,  he  knew  was  to  be  given  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  a 
secretary  of  legation  from  some  one  of  the  petty 
German  courts.  With  the  host  he  had  become  ac- 
(|aaiDted  only  in  the  course  of  the  business  transac¬ 
tions  of  his  firm,  but  after  he  had  accepted  one  in¬ 
vitation  to  his  house,  Femau  frequently  crossed  his 
hospitable  threshold.  He  had  found  there  a  mag¬ 
net  whose  attractions  were  to  him  irresistible ;  and 
on  the  evenings  which  Herr  von  Fridburg  set  apart 
to  receive  his  friends  he  was  always  an  unfailing 
j^t. 

The  present  was  one  of  tht*se  evenings.  Femau 
hastily  donned  his  evening  dress,  and  soon  found 
himself  in  his  friend’s  brightly-lighted  and  well- 
filled  rooms.  After  greeting  the  lady  of  the  house, 

!  and  mentioning  to  her,  and  one  or  two  of  his  more 
intimate  friends,  his  projiosed  journey  to  Vienna,  — 
by  reason  of  which  he  straightway  found  himself 
charged  with  several  highly  imjxirtant  commissions 
to  the  fashionable  modistes  of  that  city,  —  he  turned 
to  seek  another  object  for  his  attentions.  This 
he  found  apparently  without  difficulty  in  the  person 
of  a  fair  dame,  who  formed  the  centre  of  a  group 
of  gentlemen,  with  whom  she  was  engaged  in  ani¬ 
mated  conversation. 

Frau  von  Bernard  had  seen  perhaps  some  five- 
and-twent}'  years.  The  first  freshness  of  her  youth 
was  past;  but  her  lovely  oval  face,  glossy  dark  hair, 
and  brilliant  eyes,  united  with  vivacity,  grace,  and 
wit,  were  charms  which  secured  her,  as  a  young 
widow,  many  ardent  and  devoted  suitors.  Not  a 
native  of  Frankfort,  her  home  was  on  the  Lower 
Rhine.  For  some  time,  however,  she  had  lived  at 
Frankfort,  though  having  there  neither  relatives  nor 
other  social  ties,  because,  as  she  declared,  Frankfort 
was,  for  her,  the  most  agreeable  of  all  German 
cities.  Since  the  death  of  her  husband,  her  fortune, 
ample  without  being  princely,  had  enabled  her  to 
select  at  pleasure  her  place  of  abode.  She  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Frau  von  Fridburg  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  at  the  theatre,  where  she  had  occu- 
pi^  the  next  stall  to  that  lady,  and  had  through  her 
g^ed  an  entree  into  several  of  the  best  families. 

Her  own  sex  accused  her  of  being  a  flirt ;  but  the 
men  who  came  within  the  magic  circle  of  her  charms 
paid  her  court  most  assiduously,  and  among  these 
the  most  ardent  was  Femau. 

“You  are  going  to  Vienna,  Herr  Femau,”  she 
said,  as  the  latter  took  possession  of  a  vacant  chmr 
which  stood  behind  her  own,  while  the  other  gentle¬ 
men  retired  on  his  iqpproaclu 


“  Early  to-morrow  morning.  Could  I  take  charge 
of  any  commission  for  you,  my  dear  madam,  it  woiud 
give  me  the  greatest  pleasure.” 

“  Many  thanks ;  but  I  know  no  one  in  Vienna. 
Do  you  intend  to  remain  long  V  ” 

“  A  few  days  only ;  merely  long  enough  to  trans¬ 
act  a  matter  of  business,  which  is  not  of  a  very  com¬ 
plicated  nature,  —  too  long,  however,  for  my  own 
wishes,  which  would  retain  me  here.” 

Frau  von  Bernard  n'plied  by  a  graceful  inclina¬ 
tion  of  her  head,  and,  turning  partly  toward  him, 
said,  Ironically, — 

“  Do  you  expect  us  to  believe  such  a  declaration 
on  your  part  ?  When  young,  one  is  always  ready 
to  travel,  and  especially  to  gay  Vienna,  on  such 
bright,  sunny  spring  days  as  we  are  now  having. 

‘‘  It  is  my  sad  fate  ever  to  encounter  such  incre¬ 
dulity  on  your  part  as  to  all  my  declarations,  fair 
lady,”  rejoined  Femau;  “but  I  must  submit  with 
the  best  grace  at  my  command.  It  Is  an  old  prov¬ 
erb,  that  one  can  make  women  believe  everj'thing 
—  except  the  tmth.” 

“That  is,  perhaps,  but  natural,”  she  laughingly 
replied.  “  One  usually  believes  only  what  one 
wishes  to  believe ;  that  is,  what  Is  pleasant  to  be¬ 
lieve.  As  the  truth  is  almost  always  unpleasant, 
you  cannot  wonder  that  it  is  not  believed.” 

“  Are,  then,  the  feelings  with  which  they  inspire 
others  always  disagreeable  to  women  ?  ” 

“  Who  knows  ?  Perhaps  more  so  than  men  im¬ 
agine.  Are  not  the  feelings  generally  to  be  classed 
among  those  things  which  we  deem  disagreeable? 
Is  it  not  the  safest  course  to  have  as  little  to  do 
with  them  as  possible  ?  Do  they  not,  at  any  rate, 
do  more  than  anything  else  to  destroy  our  peace  of 
mind  ?  ” 

“  Not  so.  There  are  feelings  which  give  only 
calm  and  repose,  and  those  are  the  tme  feelings.” 

“  That  is  not  so  certain,”  said  F'rau  von  Bernard, 
with  a  smile.  “  Our  feelings,  at  least,  give  us  no  rest, 
and  those  of  men  agitate  us  the  more,  the  more 
loudly  and  vehemently  men  assert  their  tmth. 
Therefore,  ,as  peace  is  the  highest  happiness,  away 
with  all  feeling!  You  see,  your  axioms  avail  you 
nothing.” 

“  Peace !  but  there  can  be  no  peace  without  the 
battle  which  has  gone  before.” 

“  Perhaps  not ;  but,  alas !  how  often  is  the  victory 
worth  the  struggle  by  which  it  has  been  won  ?  ” 

“  There  is  one  victory  which  is  worth  any  strug¬ 
gle,”  said  Femau. 

“  What  victory  ?  ” 

“  You  know  well  what  victory  I  mean.” 

“  Yes,  I  do  know  it.  Y’ou  mean  the  victory  which 
crowns  that  stmggle  of  pride  and  vanity  which  men 
call  love.  You  are  determined  to  conquer,  to  tri¬ 
umph  over  the  pride  which  thwarts  and  defies  you, 
and  will  not  yield.  You  make  a  solemn  vow  to 
your  vanity  to  humble  the  weak  woman  who  op¬ 
poses  you  beneath  the  yoke  of  your  magnanimity 
and  invincibility;  and  then  you  strive,  and  ma¬ 
noeuvre,  and  scheme,  and  when  failure  angers  and 
inflames  your  passions,  you  call  this  love  and  true 
feeling  1  ” 

“  Can  so  fair  a  mouth  so  eloquently  maintain  such 
theories  as  these  ?  ”  cried  Femau.  “  The  mission  of 
woman  is  to  defend  love  and  true  feeling,  not  to  de¬ 
ny  them,  —  to  take  them  under  her  protection,  and 
to  believe  in  them.” 

“  To  believe  in  them,  and,  I  suppose,  to  reward 
them,”  retorted  Frau  von  Bernard,  derisively. 

At  this  moment,  and  as  Femau  was  about  to 
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reply,  they  were  interrupted  by  a  servant,  who  ap¬ 
proached  and  whispered  a  word  or  two  to  the  lady, 
givi^  her,  at  the  same  time,  a  little  note. 

“  The  young  man  is  below,  and  waits  an  answer,” 
Fernau  heard  the  servant  whisper.  Frau  von  Ber¬ 
nard  perceptibly  changed  color,  hastily  opened  the 
note,  and  glanced  through  its  contents,  then  crum¬ 
pling  it  in  her  hand,  and  thru.sting  it  into  her  bo¬ 
som,  she  answered  the  servant,  — 

“  Tell  him  yes,  it  shall  be  so.” 

The  servant  departed  with  his  message.  Fernau, 
to  whom  this  little  episode  had  caused  a  sudden 
pang  of  jealousy,  said  to  his  fair  companion,  in  a 
low  tone,  — 

“  What  secret  correspondence  is  this,  dear  mad¬ 
am  ?” 

She  did  not  answer,  but  smiled  in  an  absent  man¬ 
ner,  rose  and  went  into  the  ne.vt  apartment.  Fer¬ 
nau  saw  her  withdraw  within  the  alcove  of  a  deep 
window,  as  if  she  would  be  alone  with  her  thoughts. 
If  this,  however,  were  her  wish,  she  met  with  ill  suc¬ 
cess,  tor  several  gentlemen  immediately  attacked 
her,  and  sought  to  draw  her  into  conversation. 
But  Fernau,  who  at  the  same  time  had  risen  from 
his  chair,  and  stood  upon  the  threshold  between  the 
two  apartments,  could  perceive  that  she  replied  in 
monos^dlables,  and  w.ls  evidently  annoyed  by  their 
attentions.  He  even  thought  he  could  perceive  that, 
at  times,  her  looks  glanced  past  her  persecutors  to¬ 
ward  himself.  And,  in  fact,  he  had  not  been  de¬ 
ceived.  She  suddenly  dismissed  her  besiegers  with 
a  somewhat  supercilious  bow,  and  crossed  the  room 
to  where  Fernau  was  standing. 

“  A  word  with  you,  Herr  Fernau,”  she  said,  in  a 
low  tone,  at  the  same  time  stepping  aside  within  the 
embrasure  of  an  adjacent  window,  whither  Fernau 
followed  her.  “  You  leave  to-morrow  early  for  Vi¬ 
enna.  What  sort  of  face  would  you  make,  were  I 
to  ask  you  to  accord  your  protection  on  the  journey 
to  a  lady  ?  ” 

“  A  lady !  a  friend  of  yours  ?  Rest  assured  —  ” 

“  Not  (mite  so  loud,  please.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  a  friend,  but  of  myself.” 

“  You,  my  dear  madam  ?  ” 

“  I  have  just  received  news  which  compels  me  to 
go  immediately  to  Vienna.” 

“  To  Vienna  ?  But  you  have  just  said  you  knew 
no  one  in  Vienna.” 

“  True,  but  I  received,  a  moment  ago,  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  an  aunt,  almost  the  only  relative  which 
I  have,  in  passing  through  Vienna,  on  her  way  from 
Italy  ..where  she  nas  been  spending  the  winter,  has 
been  taken  dangerously  ill.” 

“  I  regret  most  sincerely  to  hear  so,”  cried  Fer¬ 
nau,  “  though  I  am  most  happy  that  my  own  jour¬ 
ney  coincides  with  your  own  so  suddenly  improvised. 
Believe  me,  nothing  could  give  me  greater  pleasure 
than  that  you  would  accept-  a  pl^e  in  my  car- 
riage.” 

•  “  Will  you,  then,  most  chivalrously  take  me  under 
your  knightly  protection  ?  But,  one  more  favor. 
I  have  a  servant  whom  I  wish  to  take  with  me.  In 
travelling,  a  helpless,  unpractical  young  woman  is 
only  a  burden  to  her  mistress ;  whereas  a  man-ser¬ 
vant  knows  how  to  help  himself ;  and  on  this  account 
I  always  take  my,  valet  with  me  on  a  journey.” 

“  A  very  good  plan ;  and  it  will  not  interfere  at 
all  with  my  arrangements,”  interrupted  Fernau. 
“  Is  your  servant  young,  and  also  active  and  trust- 
wortoy  ?  ” 

“  Y^  he  has  all  those  three  qualities.” 

"  Then  I  will  leave  at  home  my  own  man,  who,  in 


that  event,  would  be  superfluous ;  and  the  exchange 
will  be  jierfectly  agreeable  to  me.”  “ 

“  There  is  another  difhculty,  however,”  said  Frau 
von  Bernard.  He  is  not  included  in  my  pafsport, 
and  he  has  none  of  his  own  to  Vienna.  To-night, 
as  I  have  still  so  many  things  to  make  ready,  it  vil{ 
be  impossible  to  procure  one  for  him.  Will  we  have 
any  trouble  on  this  account  ?  You  see,”  added 
Frau  Von  Bernard,  with  her  most  gracious  smile 
“  your  labors  as  niv  escort  have  begun  already.” 

“  At  least  the  pleasure  which  I  feel  in  being  able 
to  serve  you,”  replied  Fernau.  “Under  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  you  would  perhaps  have  some  difficulty 
on  this  account.  The  authorities  are  very  strict 
just  now  in  these  matters,  and  especially  on  the 
Austrian  frontier.  But  you  need  have  no  anxiety. 
Only  do  not  omit  to  have  your  own  pass  vised  at 
the  bureau  of  police  for  Vienna,  which  is  still  jxMsi- 
ble  this  evening.  And  as  to  your  servant,  1  will 
take  him  on  my  own  shoulders.  I  am  mast  lucki¬ 
ly  in  possession  of  an  ‘  open  sesame  ’  for  all  bolts 
and  bars  with  which  the  police  can  oppose  our 
journey.” 

Fernau  uttered  the  words  “our  journey  ”  with  a 
feeling  of  intense  satisfaction. 

“  This  is  truly  fortunate,  and  I  am  most  sincerely 
grateful  to  you,”  cried  Frau  von  Bernard.  “Unfit 
to-morrow  morning,  then,  an  revoir.  I  will  go  home 
this  moment,  in  order  that  I  may  be  able  to  make 
all  my  preparations.  I  beg  of  you,  do  not  seem  to 
bid  me  good  night,  and  do  not  lisp  a  word  of  my 
intended  journey.  If  there  should  be  a  suspicion 
of  it,  I  would  have  to  listen  to  and  answer  a  hun¬ 
dred  questions  and  tiresome  remarks.  Good  by  un¬ 
til  —  when  ?  ” 

“  If  five  o’clock  be  not  too  early  for  you,  I  will 
call  for  you  at  that  time.” 

“  By  no  means  too  early.  Until  to-morrow,  then, 
at  five.  And  now  I  will  quietly  take  my  depart¬ 
ure.” 

AV’ith  these  words  she  left  him,  and  manoeuvred 
so  successfully',  that  within  a  few  moments  she  had 
left  the  room,  without  her  departure  being  no¬ 
ticed. 

Fernau  had  no  motive  to  find  anything  strange 
in  the  fact  that  a  note,  brought  so  mysteriously  by 
a  young  man,  and  which  had  so  evidently  agitated 
and  embarrassed  Frau  von  Bernard,  even  before 
she  had  opened  it,  should  have  caused  her  so  sud¬ 
denly  to  (letermine  upon  this  journey.  He  thought 
only  of  the  pleasure  which  this  expedition  in  her 
society  promised.  And  as  Herr  von  Fridburg’s 
rooms  had  no  longer  any  attractions  which  could 
detain  him,  he  sought  his  hat,  and  left  the  saloon  as 
quietly  as  had  Frau  von  Bernard,  in  order  to  re¬ 
fresh  himself,  by  a  ni^t’s  rest,  for  his  journey  on 
the  morrow.  p 

Punctually  at  five  o’clexsk,  the  luxurious  covered 
travelling  carriage  of  the  Baron  Rothschild,  with 
two  strong  post-horses,  drew  up  before  the  dwell¬ 
ing  of  Frau  von  Bernard.  The  trunk  with  which 
we  have  already  made  acquaintance  was  securely 
strapped  behind.  The  d(x>r  of  the  house  quickly 
opened,  and  a  young  man  in  gray  livery  and  wear¬ 
ing  a  lackey’s  cloak  and  long  cape  appeared,  and, 
in  answer  to  Femau’s  inquiry,  said  that  his  lady 
would  be  ready  in  a  few  moments,  —  then  brought 
from  the  vestibule  a  trunk  and  hat-case,  which, 
with  the  help  of  the  postilion,  he  stowed  away  un¬ 
der  the  coach-box.  Immediately  afterward,  Frau 
von  Bernard  made  her  appearance,  closely  veiled 
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and  protected  by  a  voluminous  and  handsome  shawl 
from  the  cool  morning  air.  Fernau  sprang  from 
the  coach  to  salute  her,  and  assisted  her  to  a  seat ; 
then  as  he  took  his  place  beside  her,  the  servant 
slammed  the  door,  jumped  upon  the  box  by  the  side 
of  the  postilion,  and  the  horses  sprang  into  a  trot. 

The  postilion  kept  up  a  merry  tan-tara  with  his 
horn.  The  coach  clattered  and  rattled  over  the 
pavements,  up  one  avenue  and  down  another,  for  a 
long,  long  time  before  they  had  left  behind  them  the 
streets  ot'  Franklbrt,  the  bridge  over  the  Main,  and 
I  then  again  the  streets  ot  Sachsenhausen,  when  at 
:  last  the  cessation  of  the  din  made  conversation 
,  possible.  At  length,  however,  they  were  rolling 
along  on  the  highway,  and  Fernau  made  an  attempt 
;  at  conversation.  But  he  could  elicit  from  Frau  von 
i  Bernard  only  brief  and  absent  replies.  Fernau 
noticed  that  she  evidently  had  not  the  ease  and 
1  freedom  from  constraint  which  she  almost  always 
showed,  —  possibly  .anxiety'  on  account  of  the  illness 
of  her  relative  preoccupied  her,  or  perhaps  the 
j  thought  that  the  world  might  look  critically  upon 
I  her  mode  of  making  this  journey  imposed  upon  her 
some  constraint.  Ilad  she  already  repented  of  her 
temerity  in  thus  accepting  Fernau’s  escort  ?  Either 
explanation  was  jmssible.  Fernau  was  inclined  to 
adopt  the  latter,  and  his  vanity  was  not  a  little  grat¬ 
ified  that  she  should  have  taken,  under  the  influence 
of  her  first  impulse,  a  resolution  which  it  was  now 
impossible  to  withdraw.  The  conversation  however 
did  not  flow  freely,  and  at  last  came  entirely  to  an 
end,  as  Frau  von  Bernard  leaned  back  in  her  comer 
of  the  carriage  and  closed  her  eyes,  as  if  she  wished 
to  recall  the  interrupted  slumbers  of  the  morning. 

They  passed  through  Ortcnbach,  approached  and 
crossed  again  the  Main,  and  reached  AschaiFen- 
Imtg,  their  first  station.  While  the  post-horses  were 
being  changed  here,  an  officer  of  the  Bavarian 
police  came  up  to  the  coach  door,  and  laconically 
demanded  to  see  their  passports.  Femau  showed 
his  own,  while  Frau  von  Bernard  drew  forth  hers, 
which  she  handed  to  the  officer,  saying,  “  My  servant 
is  not  included  in  my  pass,  because  I  determined 
yesterday  evening  so  suddenly  upon  the  journey 
that  I  could  not  obtain  another.” 

The  officer  examined  the  two  documents  delivered 
to  him,  and  then  asked,  — 

“  Has  the  servant  a  pass  ?  ”  turning  at  the  same 
time  toward  the  young  man  upon  the  box. 

“  No,”  said  Frau  von  Bi'mard,  “  I  told  you,  that 
so  late  yesterday,  I  could  not  —  ” 

“  Ah  !  then  he  cannot  go.  Our  orders  are  strict,” 
interrupted  the  officer,  quietly  but  firmly. 

Fernau  saw  that  his  companion,  who  had  thrown 
back  her  veil,  changed  color. 

“  Do  not  l)c  alarmed,”  he  whispered ;  “  we  shall 
get  through,”  and  drew  from  his  pocket  a  second 
paper,  which  he  reached  to  the  oflicial,  remark- 
'nK.— 

“  The  servant  belongs  to  mij  party.” 

The  officer  glanced  over  the  paper  and  returned 
it  to  Femau  with  a  respectful  bow. 

“  Both  passes,”  he  said,  without  another  word  as 
to  the  servant,  “  I  will  in  a  moment  bring  back 
visdd,”  and  disappeared  with  the  documents. 

During  this  tittle  transaction  the  servant  had 
leaned  back  on  his  seat,  and  watched  the  proceed¬ 
ings  ;  BO  that  Femau  had  a  chance  of  observing  his 
countenance  more  closely.  It  struck  him  as  a  re¬ 
markable  face,  handsome,  intelligent,  expressive, 
with  a  ptur  of  flashing  brown  eyes,  and  surmounted 
by  waving  chestnul  hair.  The  owner  could  be  little 


more  than  twenty  years  of  age  :  there  was  only  a 
light  down  upon  his  upper  lip. 

Femau  looked  at  the  young  man  with  some  aston¬ 
ishment  ;  it  must  be  acknowledged,  he  thought,  that 
Frau  von  Bernard  had  for  her  servant  the  handsom¬ 
est  lackey  that  he  had  seen  for  some  time. 

The  horses  were  put  to  the  carriage.  Femau 
descended  to  look  .after  his  trunk,  which  was  fast¬ 
ened  on  behind.  After  some  time  the  officer  re¬ 
turned  with  the  passports  properly  vised.  As  Fer¬ 
nau  took  them,  and  turned  quickly-  to  hand  hers  to 
Frau  von  Bernard,  he  thought  that  he  perceived  a 
look  of  intelligence  exchanged  between  her  and  the 
valet.  He  felt  his  heart  throb  with  a  sudden  spasm 
of  jealousy.  But  what  folly  !  He  must  have  been 
mistaken.  Ashamed  of  the  sudden  suspicion,  he 
sprang  ijuickly  into  the  carriage  and  signed  to  the 
postilion  to  drive  on. 

“It  will  be  better,”  said  Fernau,  “for  you  in  fu¬ 
ture  to  allow  your  servant  to  pass  as  mine ;  it  will 
simplify  matters.” 

“  You  are  right,”  she  replied  with  animation.  “  I 
am  very  grateful  to  you,  the  more  so  as  I  see  that 
the  police  look  very  sharply  at  the  passports.” 

“  That  they  certainly  do,  just  at  present.  But  I 
shall  need  to  know  the.  name  of  your  man  —  ” 

“  He  is  called  Lippmann,  —  Otto  Lippmann.” 

“  From  Frankfort  V  ” 

“  No  —  not  from  F  rankfort  —  from  Nassau  —  is  it 
not  so,  Lippmann  ?  ” 

“  From  Iladamar,  my  lady-,”  replied  the  young 
man,  who  had  .again  leaned  back  in  his  seat  during 
this  conversation  concerning  him,  to  the  question 
which  Frau  von  Bernard  had  put  to  him. 

Femau  imagined  th.at  he  again  perceived  in  the 
eyes  of  the  young  fellow  an  expression  which  was 
indescribably  unpleas<ant  to  him.  He  miight  feel 
sure  of  this  at  least,  he  thought,  that  in  his  conver¬ 
sations  with  his  companion  he  would  have  in  her 
attendant  an  attentive  witness  and  silent  critic,  a 
reflection  which  was  by  no  means  pleasing. 

He  determined,  therefore,  to  continue  quietly  his 
observations,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  morning’s 
journey  the  saying  “  le  sentiment  va  vite  en  voiture  ” 
seemed  to  have  small  chance  of  proving  tme  in  this 
case.  The  conversation  continued  to  be  somewhat 
constrained.  They  talked  about  mutual  acquaint¬ 
ances  in  Frankfort,  and  when  that  topic  was  ex¬ 
hausted,  Fernau  sought  to  induce  his  companion  to 
speak  of  her  former  home  and  social  ties,  but  with 
little  success.  Frau  von  Bernard  was  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  far  from  being  as  ingenuous  and  communicative 
as  was  her  wont.  She  seemed  stiff,  oppressed,  anx¬ 
ious.  Was  it  anxiety,  Femau  asked  himself,  on 
account  of  the  omitted  passport  for  her  servant  ? 

One  thing  w.is  certain,  there  was  something  pecu¬ 
liar  about  this  servant.  He  talked  occiisionally,  as 
the  carriage  rolled  along,  with  the  postilion,  a  broad- 
shouldered,  ill-tempered  looking  fellow,  who  bore  the 
marks  of  some  accident,  or  drunken  brawl,  in  a 
deep  scar  over  his  brow  and  nose.  The  rattle  of 
the  wheels  prevented  Femau  from  overhearing 
more  than  a  few  words  of  what  Lippmann  said, 
but  they  gave  him  the  impression  of  being  spoken 
in  very  pure  German,  and  not  by  any  means  in 
the  dialect  of  the  vicinity  of  Hadamar.  He  looked 
back  occasionally  into  the  carriage,  and  at  such 
times  his  eyes  wandered  over  the  person  of  his  mis¬ 
tress  in  a  manner  such  as  no  respectful  servant 
would  allow  himself.  He  wore  somewhat  coane 
leathern  gauntlets,  —  but  as  he,  by  chance,  drew  off 
one  of  these,  and  rested  his  hand  on  the  b^k  of  the 
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■eat,  Fernau  could  observe  that  it  was  a  well-formed 
I  white  hand  with  well-trimmed  nails,  —  a  hand  such 
as  most  certainly  could  not  belong  to  a  menial. 

All  these  observations  made  Fernau  more  and 
more  uncomfortable.  Could  it  be  possible  that  this 
charming  woman,  in  whom  he  had  come  to  take  a 
deeper  interest  than  he  was  willing  to  confess,  even 
to  himself,  could  have  deceived  him  with  regard  to 
this  attendant  ?  Was  he  a  lover  in  disguise,  whom 
she  was  taking  with  her  under  this  cover  V  Was  he, 
in  fine,  ma^animoualy  escorting  a  bridal  pair  V 
What  was  the  meaning  of  the  missing  passport, — 
was  the  fellow’s  pass  kept  back  in  order  not  to  be¬ 
tray  his  disguise  ?  And  then  the  sick  aunt  whom 
the  Von  Bernard  had  so  suddenly  discovered  in  Vi¬ 
enna,  —  did  not  that,  too,  look  a  little  like  an  in¬ 
geniously  devised  pretence  ?  Was  not  thb,  in  fact, 
just  such  an  adventure  as  might  be  imputed  with 
too  much  reason  to  the  fast  young  widow  whom 
Fernau  had  so  often  heard  styled  coquette?  Fer¬ 
nau  could  not  believe  it,  because  his  heart  forbade 
the  thought.  Still,  he  could  not  help  feeling  most 
uncomfortably  annoyed  and  perplexed. 

He  leaned  back  in  the  corner  of  the  carriage  and 
closed  his  eyes.  It  was  not  certainly  very  polite 
toward  his  companion  to  go  to  sleep  in  her  pres¬ 
ence,  —  and,  indeed,  he  felt  not  the  slightest  inclina¬ 
tion  to  slumber.  He  wished,  however,  to  feign 
sleep.  He  would  keep  up  the  appearance  so  long 
as  to  convince  Frau  von  Bernard,  so  that  he  might 
perhaps  surprise  some  communicaUon  between  mis¬ 
tress  and  servant 

He  soon  succeeded  in  his  plan.  Frau  von  Ber¬ 
nard,  it  seemed,  was  watching  him.  He  noticed 
that  sh^  changed  her  position.  As  he  imperceptibly 
raised  his  eychds,  ho  saw  that  she  was  looking  at  him. 

I  He  quickly  closed  bis  eyes  again,  and  sighed  as  if 
naost  soundly  asleep. 

Fernau  lelt  his  companion  lean  forward,  and 
heard  her  say,  — 

“  Lippmann !  ” 

The  servant  whispered  in  reply,  “  My  lady !  ” 

**  Did  you  remember  to  put  my  crochet-needles  in 
the  trunk  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  my  lady,”  answered  Lippmann,  “  I  packed 
them.” 

Femau’s  heart  beat  joyfully  at  these  words.  It  was 
after  all  then  only  a  servant,  to  whom  his  mistress 
was  speaking.  But  about  what  had  she  asked  ? 
Her  crochet-needles  ?  Strange  that  the  servant 
should  have  taken  care  of  these  !  Docs  a  lady  in¬ 
trust  such  little  articles  of  her  needle-work  to  the 
care  of  her  valet  ?  And  if  this  were  indeed  so, 
Lippmann’s  dudes  as  attendant  of  Frau  von  Ber¬ 
nard  must  be  of  a  strangely  familiar  nature.  But 
did  it  not  look  as  if  they  suspected  that  he  was  only 
simulating  sleep,  and  the  question  had  been  put  to 
deceive  him,  Frau  von  Bernard  not  managing  so 
adroitly  as  to  think  of  a  more  suitable  question  ? 

Fernau  determined,  therefore,  not  to  waken  from 
hii  nap  quite  yet.  After  a  time,  he  thought  they 
would  suppose  him  without  a  doubt  really  asleep. 

The  carriage  proceeded  slowly.  They  had 
reached  Spessart,  where  the  roads  lose  themselves  in 
I  densely  wooded  mountains,  and  deep  meadowy  val¬ 
leys,  at  one  time  climbing  the  steep  hillsides,  and 
then  suddenly  descending  again  into  the  lowlands. 
The  horses  seemed  every  moment  to  find  their  load 
heavier,  and  more  difficult  to  drag,  and  their  prog¬ 
ress  became  slower  and  slower.  As  the  rattling  of 
the  wheels  had  now  entirely  ceased,  Fernau  could 
hear  every  word  which  was  spoken  on  the  box. 


The  postilion  from  time  to  time  flourished  hit  i 
whip,  with  a  loud  snap,  over  the  backs  of  his  horses, 
accompanying  each  crack  with  an  oath ;  at  last  he 
exclaimed,  — 

“  A  cursed  heavy  load !  ” 

“  You  have  three  passengers  and  two  trunks  — 
that  is  not  much,”  said  Lippmann. 

“Not  much,  to  be  sure,”  retorted  the  postilion 
“  but  heavy  enough  lor  all  that !  ”  ’ 

“  Then  you  cannot  be  used  to  very  heavy  loads!” 

“  Not  to  such  as  these,  —  they  are  seldom 
enough!”  said  the  man,  with  a  short  drv  lauvh. 

“  What  is  seldom  V  ” 

“What  seldom!  That  you  know  well  enough 
already,  —  such  trunks  are  not  very  plenty !” 

“  What  ?  such  trunks  as  ours  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  such  a  one  as  that  strapped  on  behind !” 

“  I  know  nothing  about  the  trunk,”  rejoined  Lipp. 
mann.  The  ixistilion  made  no  r^ly. 

From  these  wonls,  however,  Fernau  had  made 
again  a  most  disagreeable  discoveiy.  The  postilion 
knew  what  were  the  contents  of  his  trunk.  The 
Frankfort  postilion,  whom  he  had  dischaiged  at 
Aschaflenburg,  must  have  learned,  or  else,  knowing 
Fernau  to  be  the  agent  of  the  Rothschilds,  have  £ 
vined  what  the  trunk  contained,  and  imparted  his  in¬ 
formation  or  suspicions  to  his  successor  upon  the  box. 
At  any  rate,  it  were  vain  to  doubt  that  the  postilion, 
who  was  now  conducting  Fernau  through  these  lonely 
dark  Spessart  valley's,  knew  that  his  trunk  contained 
a  half-million  of  florins.  At  present,  however, 
Fernau  was  too  basily  employed  in  striving  to  solve 
the  enigma  of  the  Von  Bernard’s  sen-ant,  for  his 
thoughts  to  dwell  long  upon  this  new  source  of  dis-  I 
quietude. 

He  opened  one  of  his  eyes  again  wide  enough  to 
be  able  to  observe  a  little  of  what  was  going  on. 
Ho  saw  on  Frau  von  Bernard’s  lap  a  little  fresh 
green  twig.  Had  she  herself  jilucked  it  without 
Fernau’s  seeing  her  do  so  ?  That  could  hardly  be, 
for  she  sat  to  the  right,  and  the  left  side  of  the 
coach  brushed  against  the  green  branches  of  the 
trees  and  bushes  on -the  side  of  the  mountain.  She 
would  have  had  to  lean  over  Fernau  in  order  to 
pick  a  twig  from  one  of  these.  The  green  branch 
was  evidently  a  piece  of  gallantry  on  the  part  of 
the  valet 

Strange !  but  what  did  it  prove  after  all  ?  Per¬ 
haps  Frau  von  Bernard,  without  attracting  Fernan’s  I 
notice,  had  made  a  sign  to  her  attendant  that  she  ' 
wished  to  have  such  a  branch.  It  proved  nothing ! 

The  carriage  stopped.  Fernau  saw  fit  to  waken, 
lie  observed  first  the  postilion  and  then  the  ser¬ 
vant  alight  to  walk,  and  thus  lighten  the  load  of  the 
wearied  horses.  They  soon  drojiped  liehind.  When  j 
Fernau,  after  a  time,  leaned  out  of  the  carriage 
window  and  looked  back,  he  perceived  that  they  j 
were  engaged  in  eager  conversation,  while  on  the 
box  their  talk  had  only  been  in  short  and  broken 
sentences.  Fernau  speculated  a.s  to  whether  the 
pastilion,  with  his  brigand  face,  was  tellin"  the 
servant  of  the  contents  of  the  trunk;  and  the 
thought  passed  through  his  head  that  he  had  not 
acted  very  prudently  in  replacing  his  own  trusty 
servant  by  this  strange  young  fellow. 

He  felt  in  the  side-pocket  of  the  carriage  nearest 
to  him,  in  order  to  reassure  himself  of  the  presence 
of  the  ready  friends  at  need  which  lay  quietly  there¬ 
in.  They  were  two  loaded  horse-pistols. 

He  turned  toward  Frau  von  Bernard,  and 
said, — 

“  Why  are  you  so  silent  and  cqptemplative,  dear 
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I  nJfJa*"  ^  of  Spessart,  with  its- gloom 

'  and  old  ("ajings  and  legends,  put  yon  in  this  dn-amy 
I  inootl,  or  is  it,  p»*rhaj>s,  the  anxiety  which  you  feel 
‘  on  account  of  vour  aunt  ?  ” 

“  Both,  perhaps,”  she  rejoined,  smiling.  “  ^Vho 
can  tell  whence  come  our  gay  or  serious,  (communi¬ 
cative  or  silent  moods  ?  You  know  as  little  of  their 
cause,  as  often,  on  the  sea-shore,  the  reason  why  the 
o(»‘an  is  green  as  emerald,  or  deep  blue,  and  then 
again  (juite  gray,  or  even  black  as  midnight.” 

“You  are  right ;  the  soul  is  a  sea, 

*  with  stnrin  and  ebb  and  flood  ’ ; 
and  beneath  these,  a  dark,  fathomless  abyss,  into  the 
depths  of  which  no  human  eye  can  see.  Especially 
can  one  say  this  of  a  woman’s  sonl.  Yes,  they  who 
know  well  human  nature  apply  to  this  the  words  of 
Schiller,  ‘  But  there  beneath,  ’t  is  fearful !  ’  ” 

“  Why  so,  indeed  ?  ”  answered  she,  looking  up  at 
him  a  little  surprised.  “  It  is  neither  a  dark  abyss, 
nor  yet  anything  very  tearful.  Men  call  women 
riddles,  but  with  what  folly !  "Women  are  either 
pretty,  simple  album-verses,  or  at  the  most  a  rebus, 
j  which  is  but  too  easy  to  solve.” 

“  I  grant  you  that  they  are  poems ;  but  are  they 
j  not  often  somewhat  biting  eingrams  upon  their  own 
lex?” 

“  I  do  not  understand  you.” 

I  “  At  any  rate,  they  belong  to  the  realms  of  fic¬ 
tion —  ” 

I  “  Do  you  mean,  they  are  not  true  ?” 

I  “It  would  perhaps  sound  so,  but  one  must  not 
i  slander  them.  Men  desire  to  be  dazzled,  and  what 
I  dazzles  them  they  call  beautiful ;  therefore  is  beau¬ 
ty  almost  ever  a  deceitful  semblance.  As  women 
have  the  gift  of  being  beautiful,  they  must  not  com¬ 
plain  if  they  are  also  called  deceitful,  and  if  a  pru- 
;  dent  man  is  a  little  suspicions,  and  on  his  guard 
against  them.” 

“  You,  at  least,  are  not  only  a  prudent  man,  but 
!  a  very  sharp  and  subtle  logician,  Ilerr  Femau, 

I  said  the  young  widow,  smiling.  “  But  I  think  that 
to  be  bt'autifnl  is  not  women’s  only  vocation.  Alas ! 

I  that  would  be  sad  indeed,  for  how  many  would  then 
!  merit  the  reproach  of  fiilfilling  their  mission  most 
imperfectly !  Look  yonder  at  that  poor  ugly  peas¬ 
ant-woman  tottering  down  the  hill  with  a  huge 
bundle  of  fagots  on  her  head.  She  little  dreams 
what  tearful  judgment  upon  her  this  young  philos¬ 
opher,  rolling  along  at  esewj  in  his  comfortable  car- 
'  riage,  is  pronouncing.” 

“  Tliat  is  no  woman,”  cried  Fcmiau.  “  An  ugly 
1  female  laborer  is  a  man.” 

“  Well,  there  are  still  women,  whom  yon  will 
I  allow  to  be  su(;h,  who  have  more  serious,  wearisome 
tasks,  and  dreary  duties  to  jierform,  than  that  of  be¬ 
ing  beautiful.  And  granted  even  that  in  fulfilling 
these  duties,  which  their  hard  lot  imposes,  they  are 
j  sometimes  driven  to  be  a  little  deceitful ;  that  is,  to 
j  make  use  of  petty  stratagems  to  hide  the  miserable 
truth,  ay,  in  tlie  dire  struggle  of  poverty  and  de- 
t  spnir,  even  openly  to  cheat  and  lie ;  can  a  thought¬ 
ful  man  reproach  them  with  this,  —  a  man  whose 
'  very  trade  so  often  is  deceptiem  ?  ” 

^  “  Whose  trade  is  deception  ?  ” 

“  Is  it  not  true  ?  When  you  go  npon  change,  do 
yon  hemtatc  to  deceive  and  outwit  your  competitors  ? 
What,  too,  is  that  which  the  world  calls  diplomacy 
hot  deceit  ?  W’as  it  a  man  or  a  woman  who  said 
that  speech  was  given  to  mankind  to  conceal  the 
truth?  Why,  then,  do  you  condemn  woman  be¬ 
cause  circumstances  scmietimes  compel  her  to  essay 
a  little  diplomacy  ?  ” 


*•  True.  I  rcmc'mber  what  you  yesterday  said  of 
the  contest,  the  battle  d  routrance  between  men  and 
women  for  happiness.  That,  indeed,  <»n  only  be  a 
battle  of  diplomacy ;  and  so  I  see  that  you  concede 
that  diplomacy  —  in  other  words,  the  art  of  dei^iv- 
ing  and  overreaching  —  fills  a  most  important  role 
in  the  life  of  your  sex.” 

“  Not  at  all,’|  she  rejoined.  “  Everything  depends 
upon  the  way  in  which  the  struggle  is  carried  on  ; 
it  can  be  fought  with  the  weapons  of  honor  and 
truth,  and  those  are  ever  the  best.  Of  myself,  at 
least,  I  can  say  that  I  am  much  too  simple  and  stu- 

Eid  ever  to  carry  it  on  in  any  other  way.  Besides, 
ow  can  I  remember  precisely  what  I  sai<I  last  night  ? 
Has  that  which  was  said  under  the  bright  lights 
of  a  ball-room,  in  jest  or  idle  talk,  any  value  under 
the  shadow  of  these  dark  firs,  and  in  the  green 
forests  of  Spessart  ?  ” 

Frau  von  Bernard  said  this  so  ingenuously,  and 
with  SO  much  warmth  and  feeling,  that  all  Femau's 
doubts  and  suspicions  vanished  on  the  moment. 

It  is  not  possible,”  he  said  to  himself,  “  that  this 
woman  could  have  deceived  me  in  such  a  paltry 
manner,  or  that  she  could  have  replied  so  artlessly 
to  all  my  allusions  and  insinuations.  They  must 
have  been  without  point  or  meaning  to  her.” 

Frau  von  Bernard  leaned  forward  to  look  out 
after  her  attendant  He,  together  with  the  postil¬ 
ion,  came  up  as  the  carriage  reached  the  crest  of 
the  hill,  jumped  upon  the  box,  and  the  horses  broke 
again  into  a  trot. 

Femau’s  conversation  with  his  companion  came 
to  an  end.  A  little  while  after  their  attendants  had 
resumed  their  places,  he  noticed  the  valet  draw  out 
a  pcK;ket-book,  write  a  few  lines  therein,  and  then 
tear  out  the  leaf,  which  he  folded  into  a  little  note, 
and  concealed  in  his  glove. 

The  man  certainly  did  not  suppose  that  Fern.an 
observed  all  this,  and  that,  when  he  could  not  actu¬ 
ally  see  what  he  was  doing,  he  conld  form  a  pretty 
accurate  idea  of  his  actions  from  the  movements  of 
his  arms.  After  Lippmann  had  finished  folding  his 
little  missive,  he  changed  his  position  as  if  by  acci¬ 
dent  so  as  to  l(X)k  back  at  Femau.  The  latter  met 
his  eyes,  and  their  watchful,  inejuisitive  expression 
did  not  escape  his  observation. 

Ah  ha !  ”  he  said  to  himself,  “  a  billet-doux  to 
^ladaine  !  As  soon  as  I  turn  away  or  look  out  of 
the  carriage  it  will  be  thrown  to  her.” 

He  felt  a  fierce  feeling  of  indignation  rise  within 
him ;  and  in  his  jealous  wrath,  had  a  gendarme 
made  his  appearance,  he  could  have  seen  with  de¬ 
light  the  obnoxious  valet  led  away  a  prisemer,  or 
would  even  have  gl.adly  consigned  him  to  the  ten¬ 
der  mercies  of  the  nangman. 

Happilj'  for  Lippmann,  however,  no  gendarme 

[iresented  himself.  The  next  post-station,  however, 
ay  close  before  them. 

Bnt  before  they  had  reached  it,  Femau  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  such  a  revenge  would  be  an  ignoble 
one,  and  that  Fran  von  Bernard  had  given  him  no 
right  to  be  so  jealous.  Had  there  ever  been  in  her 
deportment  toward,  or  in  her  language  to  him,  any¬ 
thing  which  entitled  him  to  call  Tier  false  or  faitn- 
Icss  ?  No.  She  had  given  him  grounds  to  hope 
that  she  was  aware  of  his  feelings  toward  her,  and 
she  h.ad  certainlv  not  repulsed  him ;  but  further 
than  this,  she  had  accorded  him  nothing.  She  was 
a  coquette,  who  received  hennage  wherever  it  was 
offered  to  her,  took  pleasure  in  it,  and  made  no 
concealment  of  the  pleasure  which  it  afforded  her, 
there^  inviting  still  farther  homage  from  her  ad- 
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mirers.  This  was  all  of  which  he  could  accuse  her. 
And  yet  he  felt  it  as  a  piece  of  especial  frivolity, 
nay,  oven  of  a  kind  of  recklessness  that  Frau  von 
Bernard  should  have  made  use  of  him,  of  all  others, 
in  order  to  carry  out  this  most  remarkable  and  mys¬ 
terious  adventure.  As  much  as  this,  at  any  rate,  he 
resolved  to  say  to  her.  This  revenge  he  would  not 
deny  himself.  He  would  confound,  humiliate  her, 
by  telling  her  plainly,  “  You  are  discovered,  your 
plans  understood ;  I  see  everything  !  ”  He  would 
enjoy  the  bitter  triumph  of  her  humiliation,  and 
would  thus  revenge  himself  upon  her,  while  he  mag¬ 
nanimously  continued  to  grant  to  her  his  protection, 
—  to  her  and  her  Lippmann ! 

They  arrived  at  the  post-station.  It  was  a  most 
remarkable,  most  picturesque,  most  miserable  little 
Spessart  village,  with  old  crumbling  walls  and  tow¬ 
ers,  a  market-place  which  served  alk)  as  pasture  for 
the  villagers’  geese,  and  a  rambling  old  post-tavern 
which  still  retiuned  traces  of  having  been,  in  by-gone 
times,  a  place  of  greater  importance.  Over  the  door 
was  a  weather-b^ten  coat-of-arms,  and  before  it  a 
high  flight  of  stone  steps. 

The  tavern  was  situated  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
village,  and  one  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  old 
house  could  look  out  of  the  gates  on  this  side  of  the 
little  town. 

They  were  not  only  to  change  horses  here.  It 
w.as  past  midday,  and  another  decent  inn  would  not 
be  found  on  their  route,  —  so  that  here  they  must 
take  their  dinner.  Our  travellers  therefore  alighted, 
and  were  conducted  by  the  hospitable  landlady 
through  a  wide  hall  to  a  spacious  cofiee-room.  Fer- 
nau  gave  directions  that  the  carriage  should  not  be 
left  standing  in  the  street,  but  should  be  taken  in¬ 
side  the  enclosed  court-yai^.  Then  he  ordered  din¬ 
ner.  While  speaking  to  the  hostess,  his  eye  fell  upon 
a  mirror,  which  hung  above  the  old-fashioned  nre- 
place  of  the  cofiee-room.  In  this  he  saw  Lippmann, 
who  hail  followed  his  mistress  into  the  apartment, 
carrying  her  parasol  and  reticule,  which  he  depos¬ 
ited  upon  a  table  between  the  windows. 

Fernau  had  not  been  mistaken.  In  going  out, 
Lippmann,  who  supposed  himself  unobserved,  passed 
close  to  Frau  von  Bernard  and  slipped  something 
into  her  hand. 

[ConcliuioD  next  week.] 


A  CHAT  ABOUT  HAIR;  AND  HAIR-DYEING. 

The  human  hair  is  a  very  beautiful  adornment, 
and,  something  more,  it  supplies  a  covering  to  the 
head,  ample,  where  existing  in  sufficient  quantity,  to 
abolish  the  need  of  other  protection  in  any  temper¬ 
ate  clime.  If  men  wear  hats  and  women  bonnets, 
it  is  the  result  of  custom  and  fashion.  The  ladies 
are  good  enough  to  illustrate  this  in  respect  of 
themselves  by  the  absurdly  minute  head-dresses 
with  which  they  are  now  pleased  to  adorn  them¬ 
selves.  For  warmth  or  anything  else  bearing  upon 
health  these  patches  of  lace  can  have  no  service. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  covering  in¬ 
jures  the  hair.  In  France  and  Germany,  where 
peasant-girls  rarely  wear  bonnets  or  any  substitute 
for  bonnets,  the  women  generally  display  crops  of 
hair  of  a  luxuriani^e  that  rareW  falls  to  the  lot  of 
■  German  and  French  ladies.  Conversely,  how  few 
English  barristers  does  one  meet  with  who  can  show 
such  a  good  head  of  hair  as  German  layryera  and 
professors  1  How  does  this  happen  ?  Why  are 
they  so  bald  ?  Is  it  because  of  the  fervor  of  their 
bram  struggles,  or  the  closeness  of  their  studies? 


Hardly,  I  think.  There  are  men  of  professions  oth¬ 
er  than  the  bar  who  cogitate  no  less  deeply  than 
barristers,  yet,  I  fancy,  you  will  not  find  a  com¬ 
munity  in  which  so  large  a  proportion  at  the  same 
age  are  bald.  The  wig,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
often  causes  the  difference.  ’ 

Moisture,  too,  is  said  to  have  an  injurious  effect 
on  the  growth  of  hair,  making  it  weak,  thin,  and 
tending  to  baldness.  Ireland  is  altogether  a  moist- 
er  climate  than  England,  and  Irishmen,  in  greater 
proportionate  number  than  Englishmen,  have  been 
stated  to  be  subject  to  baldness.  Little  can  be  said 
however,  positively  on  this  point.  Even  if  statistics 
were  obtained,  there  are  many  dlfferenct's  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  Channel,  besides  greater  or  less  hu¬ 
midity  of  climate. 

Women  of  the  British  Isles,  speaking  in  general, 
have  hair  of  very  fine  silky  (juality,  but  not  in  great 
profusion.  The  silkiness  in  question,  however,  Is  a 
condition  of  weakness.  As  a  result  of  this  weak¬ 
ness,  not  of  general  constitution,  but  of  the  capiU 
laiy  covering.  It  happens  that  the  hair  of  English¬ 
women  is  more  tractable  than  that  of  female  for¬ 
eigners,  —  more  docile  under  the  hair-dresser’s  dis¬ 
cipline. 

Curls  have  now  mostly  gone  out  of  fashion,  but 
there  was  a  time  when  they  predominated  in  Eng¬ 
land,  bands  being  rare.  Foreign  ladles  were  never 
much  addicted  to  curls.  Not  because  they  did  not 
like  them;  on  the  contrary,  the  bouclen  anglmm 
were  much  admired  and  celebrated  abroad;  but 
the  hair  of  foreign  ladies,  as  a  rule,  is  Intractable 
under  curling  discipline.  Being  overstrong,  it  ne^ 
petiially  evidences  the  self-assertion  of  the  e.xuber- 
ant  life  within  it. 

By  comparison  with  men,  women  are  less  prone 
to  baldness,  which  scientific  people  account  for  by 
telling  us  that  women’s  hair  grows  on,  so  to  speak, 
a  more  exuberant  soil  than  that  of  man.  On  the 
outside  of  the  female  skull  there  is  more  fat,  more 
flesh,  or  rather  more  cellular  tissue,  than  serves  to 
invest  the  masculine  cranium.  Thus  the  hair  has 
more  nutriment  For  a  similar  reason  it  seems  to 
be  that  women  are  less  frequently  and  prematurely 
gr^  than  men. 

The  distinctive  color  of  hair  is  imparted  by  colo^ 
ing  matters  of  the  nature  of  oils,  and  it  is  readily 
comprehensible  that  in  projxirtion  as  the  bed  of 
growth  is  rich  and  deep,  so  is  the  supply  of  coloring 
oil  more  abundant.  The  chemical  constitution  of 
hair  was  first  made  known  by  Mr.  Hatchett,  who 
found  it  to  consist  chiefly  of  indurated  albumen,— 
the  same  as  boiled  white  of  egg, — together  with  a 
little  gelatine,  or  matter  akin  to  It.  Soft,  delicate, 
and  veiT  flexible  hair  is  said  to  contain  most  gela¬ 
tine.  The  discovery  of  the  peculiar  oily  matter  in 
hair,  and  to  which  casual  reference  has  been  made, 
is  due  to  the  French  chemist  Vauquelin.  He 
proved  that  hair  contains  two  kinds  of  oily  matter, 
the  one  white  and  bland,  common  to  all  hair,  the 
other  colored,  and  to  the  presence  of  which  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  color  of  hair  Is  referable.  The  same  chemist 
also  proved  the  existence  of  various  mineral  bodies 
in  hair.  In  light-colored  hair  he  discovered  magne¬ 
sia  ;  in  black  and'  dark-colored  hair,  iron  and  sul¬ 
phur.  Subsequent  experimenters  have  demonstrat¬ 
ed  the  presence  of  sulphur  in  all  hair,  and  the 
reader  may  confirm  this  demonstration  by  a  very 
easy  experiment.  All  that  is  necessary  for  this 
purpose  Is  to  boil  a  little  hair  in  a  solution  of  mt- 
ash,  holding  a  little  oxide  of  lead  combined.  The 
result  of  tms  operation  will  be  that  the  hair  dis- 
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solves,  and  the  solution  is  blackened.  Inasmuch  as 
nothing  besides  sulphur  will  turn  lead-oxide  black, 
therefore  the  hair  subjected  to  experiment  is  proved 
to  contain  sulphur.  This  experiment  immediately 
suggests  a  possible  means  of  dyeing  hair  black;  ac- 
c^ingly  solute  preparations  of  lead  do  hapjien  to 
have  attained  a  bad  celebrity  as  haiiMlyes :  for 

the  reason  that  they  are  extremely  poisonous,  even 
when  absorbed  through  the  pores  of  the  skin. 
From  this  cause  have  arisen  lamentable  instances  of 
leatl  colie  and  paralysis. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  generally-used  hair- 
dyes  consists  of  litharge  —  an  oxide  of  lead  —  mixed 
with  powdered  lime.  If  this  material  be  made  into 
s  paste,  with  water  or  milk,  and  applied  to  light 
I  hair,  then  the  hair  covered  over  night  with  an  oil¬ 
skin  or  cabbage  leaf,  next  morning  the  once  light 
I  hair,  when  washed  and  brushed  from  powder,  will 
{  be  found  either  black,  or  brown  approaching  black- 

I 

I  was  on  the  point  of  censuring  the  habit  of  using 
1  any  sort  of  hair-dye,  when  the  purport  of  a  certain 
j  conversation  that  took  place  on  a  certain  day,  be¬ 
tween  me  and  a  certain  hair-dresser,  came  to  mp 
memory.  He  had  been  shaving  me ;  passing  his 
I  keen  razor  with  delicate  care  over  and  among  cer- 
,  tain  deep  furrows  which  mark  my  face,  disfiguring 
i  or  embellishing  me  according  to  people’s  fancy. 

I  He  had  been  dressing  my  ragged  mustache,  and 
I  taking  heed  lest  the  grizzly  beard,  which  it  is  my 
;  good  pleasure  to  wear,  should  be  curtailed  of  its 
I  normal  projiortions,  when  I  found  his  two  gray  eyes 
lingering  with  a  sort  of  deprecating  look  upon  the 
many-tinted  hues  of  the  said  beard,  mottled  with 
various-colored  hairs,  in  which  white  predominates. 

“  I  could  make  you  ten  years  younger,”  said  he, 
at  length,  “  if  you  would  only  let  me.  My  charge 
I  is  only  three-and-sixpcnce.” 

“That’s  reasonable,  anyhow,”  quoth  I;  “pray 
I  how  would  you  set  about  it’?” 
i  “  By  dyeing  that  beard  of  yours,”  was  his  prompt 
reply.  “  Its  color  is  disgraceful." 

\  Now  the  thought  of  having  ten  years  of  one’s  life 
put  back  was  not  to  be  cast  aside.  Who  would  not 
accept  the  proffered  ten  years.  If  they  could  be 
j  given,  even  by  a  barber?  It  was  pretence,  after 
:  all,  only  pretence ;  my  operator  could  only  make 
I  me  look  younger,  —  a  boon  which  I  considered  no 
I  boon,  and  declined.  Improving  the  occasion,  I  be- 
'  gan  to  inveigh  against  the  practice  of  hair-dyeing  in 
I  general.  “  Peo^e  should  have  their  hair  as  Nature 
I  made  it,”  I  told  him ;  “  people  should  rise  above  all 
I  ibolisli  vanity.”  Thereu{x)n  he  came  out  with  strong 
;  dlKlaimers,  and  cogent  arguments.  He  advanced 
'  a  certain  plea  for  hair-dyeiiig,  the  force  of  which  I 
j  had  to  recognize.  He  spoke  somewhat  after  this 
fashion :  — 

I  “  It  may  be  all  very  well  for  you,  sir,  to  let  your 
beard  stay  as  it  is.  I  don’t  know  who  you  are  or 
what  you  are.  You  ain’t  no  clerk,  and  you  ain’t  no 
shopman,  or  else  you  would  know  better.  But 
s’p^  you  was  behind  a  counter  a  selling  of  silks,  or 
calicos,  or  ribbons,  how  do  you  think  the  ladies 
would  like  your  looks?” 

It  was  a  home  thrust ;  I  involuntarily  took  stock 
of  myself  in  a  looking-glass. 

“  Do  you  think  the  ladies  would  have  anything  to 
I  say  to  you  f  Not  much,  I  guess.  S’pose  you  was  a 
clerk,  a  wife  and  young  uns  at  home,  s’pose  you 
wanted  a  situation  where  a  hactive  young  man  was 
advertised  for.  How  would  you  get  that  situa¬ 
tion?” 


“  O  !  ”  exclaimed  he,  taking  advantage  of  my  si¬ 
lence.  “  I ’ve  helped  many  a  poor  gent  as  warn’t 
so  young  as  he  once  was  to  pleasant  places.  Better 
let  me  dye  it,  sir ;  it  will  do  well.” 

“  No  no  !  ”  quoth  I ;  it  would  do  me  no  good ;  but 
you ’ve  thrown  a  new  light  on  the  matter.” 

Looked  at  from  a  “  barbarian  ”  point  of  view,  then, 
there  is  something  to  be  said  in  support  of  plain  hair- 
dye,  —  fancy  hair-dye  I  altogether  except. 

To  resume  at  a  point  where  a  while  ago  we  left 
off,  let  no  one  be  so  ill-advised  as  to  use  a  lead  com¬ 
pound,  or  even  a  lead  comb.  Nitrate  of  silver  — 
lunar  caustic  —  has  also  acquired  a  certain  celebrity 
as  a  hair-dye,  and  if  the  color  be  not  objected  to, 
the  nitrate  is  effectual.  Those  who  remember  the 
tint  of  marking-ink  also  know  what  the  precise  col¬ 
or  yielded  by  nitrate  of  silver  would  be  when  first 
developed  ;  but  nitrate  of  silver  used  as  a  hair-dye 
ultimately  bestows,  in  addition  to  black,  a  certain 
play  of  iridescent  colors,  which  makes  one  look  ridic¬ 
ulous.  I  happen  to  have  seen  a  physician,  a  very 
celebrated  physician  too,  whose  whiskers  are  re¬ 
splendent  in  sunshine  with  all  the  rainbow  tints  ond 
sees  on  the  neck  of  a  pigeon,  or  the  tail-feathers  of  a 
bam-door  cock.  He  bad  been  dyeing  his  whiskers 
with  nitrate  of  silver :  thi.s  fact  stood  revealed. 

We  have  seen  that  lead,  in  combination  with  sul¬ 
phur,  forms  a  black  compound.  Chemists  name 
this  the  sulphuret  or  sulphide  of  lead.  Now  lead  is 
not  the  only  metal  thus  circumstanced.  Many 
other  metals  yield  black  sulphurets,  but  certain 
metals  refuse  to  combine  with  sulphur  in  the  con¬ 
dition  in  which  the  hair  presents  it.  Iron  belongs  to 
this  category,  and  yet  iron  would  seem  to  be  the  most 
natural  of  all  coloring  agents,  inasmuch  as  Vauque- 
lin  proved  the  color  of  (lark  hair  to  be  referable  to 
the  natural  presence  of  this  metal  in  the  coloring 
oil.  Accordingly,  whenever  iron,  or  rather  any  of 
its  soluble  preparations,  is  used  as  a  hair-dye,  the 
blackening  sulphur  agent  must  be  artificially  sup¬ 
plied,  in  the  form  of  that  abominably  smelling  com¬ 
pound,  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

To  dye  hair  a  natural-looking  brown  is  almost 
beyond  the  competence  of  art.  For  the  most  part, 
the  so-called  dyes  arc  only  mitigated  black  dyes ; 
but  a  true  brown  result  can  no  more  be  expected 
from  this  treatment  than  a  black  dress,  when  worn 
till  shabby,  shall  change  to  brown.  If  only  a  small 
hair  mass  has  to  be  treated,  as  a  mustache  or  im¬ 
perial,  lor  e.xample,  chloride  of  gold  may  be  u.sed  to 
impart  a  color  between  ruddy  and  brown,  not  un¬ 
natural  to  begin  with.  Ultimately,  however,  gold 
solutions  give  rise  to  the  same  iridescent  tints  that 
were  adverted  to  when  silver  was  in  question. 

Quite  recently  an  insane  fashion  has  run  upon 
golden  and  other  light  tints  for  ladies’  hair.  Bru¬ 
nettes  would  seem  to  have  gone  out  of  vogue,  and 
blondes  to  have  come  in.  Considering  the  traditional 
pride  of  dark  ladies,  the  deference  now  accorded  by 
them  to  their  fair  rivals  is  the  more  c.xtraordinary. 
There  is  much  to  offend  masculine  sensibilities  in 
the  over-rigid  deference  to  fashion  shown  by  some 
ladies  in  matters  of  attire  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
extreme  of  setting  a  fashion  tor  the  color  of  a  head 
of  hair,  then  we  may  well  e.xclaim,  “  What  ne.xt  ?  ” 
The  morality  of  it  I  will  not  expatiate  upon-;  yet  even 
that  does  not  seem  to  me  quite  right  What  I  shall 
comment  upon  is  the  effect.  Can  a  dark  belle  rea¬ 
sonably  suppewe  that  light  hair,  even  if  produced, 
would  harmonize  with  the  tint  of  her  skin  ?  If  she 
Imagines  this,  it  is  unreasonable.  The  general  effect 
would  be  inharmonious ;  it  could  not  be  o^erwise. 
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To  pass  from  moral  and  aesthetic  considerations  to 
matters  of  fact,  I  will  just  indicate  the  scheme  that 
has  to  be  adopted  by  a  lady  of  dark  complexion, 
who  yields  to  fashion  in  this  objectionable  matter. 
The  dark  hair  has  in  the  first  place  to  be  deprived 
of  a  certain  amount  of  color ;  bleached,  in  point  of 
fact  Now  the  bleiiching  may  be  accomplished  by 
one  of  the  three  following  agents ;  viz.  alkaline  leys 
(potash  or  soda),  solution  of  chlorine,  and  solution 
of  sulphurous  acid  gas.  In  some  cases  the  effect  of 
bleaching  is  to  leave  the  hair  of  a  subdued  tint,  that 
mav  be  accepted  by  some  as  a  fair  approach  to  the 
desideratum  ;  but  usually  a  process  of  dyeing  has  to 
follow.  Respecting  the  latter,  the  whole  range  of 
the  silk  dyer’s  art  may  come  into  play. 

Wlio  can  answer  for  the  whims  of  ladies?  who 
knows  that  they  will  not  some  day  cause  the  fashion 
to  run  upon  blue,  green,  or  purple  tresses  ?  It  has 
not  come  to  that  yet;  fashion  has  only  oscillated 
between  the  various  shades  of  gold  and  light  bi-own. 
I  shall  give  no  details  of  the  processes  whereby 
those  tints  are  brought  about;  contenting  myself 
with  stating  that  the  materials  used  are  injunous, 
—  some  dangerous.  When  antimony,  nitrate  of 
lead,  chromate  of  potash,  and  orpiment  (the  latter  a 
preparation  of  arsenic)  are  chronicled,  the  deadly 
accusation  will  be  completely  proved.  It  was  chief¬ 
ly,  indeed,  with  the  intent  of  guarding  our  lady 
readers  agmnst  the  frivolity  and  worse  attendant  on 
hair-dyeing,  and  hair-bleaching,  that  this  article 
was  commenced.  'There  are  acted  falsehoods  as 
there  are  spoken  falsehoods ;  and,  in  some  respects, 
enacted  falsehoods  are  the  worse.  Amongst  false¬ 
hoods  unspoken,  the  dyeing  hmr  of  fancy  colors 
seems  to  me  amongst  the  most  contemptible.  The 
poor  clerk  or  shopman  may,  perhaps,  be  excused  for 
trying  to  beget  an  impression  of  greater  youth  by 
dyeing  his  hair,  whiskers,  or  mustaches  black.  Ilis 
bread  may  in  some  sense  depend  upon  it ;  but 
were  he  to  bleach  his  naturally  black  or  brown  hair, 
only  to  dye  it  some  fancy  color,  one  would  then  call 
him,  among  other  names,  a  poor  silly  fellow.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  palliate  the  fancy-color  hair-dyeing  now 
prevalent  among  ladies.  The  practice  is  silly,  and 
worse,  morally  wrong.  Worse  still  (in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  some,  I  fear^,  it  is  ruinous  to  the  hair,  as 
many  ladies  will  discover  to  their  cost  when  the 
fashion  changes.  Of  this  change  I  am  glad  already 
to  see  signs  in  the  short-cropped  heads,  which  mark 
a  transition  state,  while  the  hair  is  growing  again 
of  its  natural  hue. 
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I  HAVE  a  sad  story  to  tell,  and  though  I  do  not 
feel  that  blame  attaches  to  any  one  connected  with 
it,  I  cannot  but  feel  indignant.  When  so  lovely  a 
vessel  was  rescued  from  the  devouring  waters,  who 
would  not  feel  grateful  ?  and  when  the  oversight  of 
the  saviour,  or  the  unlooked-for  rush  of  the  waves, 
hurled  her  back  into  the  gulf,  who  would  not  feel 
saddened  and  angered  ? 

The  most  terrible  of  all  words  to  a  thinking  being 
is  the  word  mad ;  and  of  all  institutions  a  madhouse 
is  the  most  awful.  The  idea  of  that  one  sense,  the 
hnman  reason,'  which  separates  man  from  beast, 
having  departed,  —  of  hnman  bodies  endowed  with 
every  other  gift  save  that  of  soul,  —  naturally  en¬ 
tails  the  most  dreary,  the  most  loathsome  conse¬ 
quences.  I  could  never  even  think  of  a  madhouse 
without  shuddering,  and  the  idea  of  entering  one 
would  almost  have  terrified  me  into  fitness  to  he  an 


inmate  of  it  Perhaps  the  fearful  stories  I  had 
heard  of  atrocious  cruelties  practised  by  keepen 
had  aggravated  my  feelings ;  yet  the  natural  human 
awe  was  uppermost.  Therefore,  when  I  was  in- 

vitetl  by  a  friend  to  visit  the  madhouse  at - J 

shrank  from  the  experiment,  nor  was  it  till  after  re¬ 
peated  solicitations  that  I  could  make  up  mr  mind 
to  accompany  him.  "  i 

In  the  external  appearance  of  the  large  building, 
even  in  the  internal  arrangements,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  ke^  up  my  horror.  The  size  of  the  place  of 
course  eflfectually  prevented  its  being  a  private 
dwelling,  but  it  had  no  air  of  a  prison;  it  might  ' 
have  been  an  improved  school-house.  Everything 
was  studiously  cheerful,  and  the  friendly  expression 
of  the  faces  we  encountered  met  my  anxious  look 
with  reassurance.  The  chief  physician  of  the  es-  | 
tablishment,  who  had  invited  my  friend’s  visit,  came  I 
himself  to  show  us  over.  My  friend  introduced  me  | 
with  some  expression  of  my  original  reluctance.  I 

The  physician,  one  of  those  humane  men  you  ' 
sometimes  meet  in  a  profession  so  much  requiring 
tenderness,  —  a  man  too,  of  fine  presence,  an  intd-  ! 
lectual  head,  tempered  by  a  quick  and  gentle  eye,  j 
—  turned  to  me  with  an  air  of  interest :  “  Have  you 
ever  studied  the  subject  of  insanity,  may  I  ask?” 

“  No,  I  have  never  ventured  beyond  its  outskirts,”  I 
I  replied.  “  It  is  a  subject  which  fascinates  me  and  | 
terrifies  me  together.  The  little  I  have  read  of  it  ! 
has  generally  had  such  an  effect  on  me,  that  I  have 
often  resolved  never  to  approach  it  again;  but  i 
whenever  I  get  near  it,  in  spite  of  my  resolve,  I  am  i 
draivn  into  the  circle.  You,  of  course,  have  mas-  ■ 
tered  its  terrors.” 

But  before  the  physician  could  .answer,  one  of  the 
warders  came  up  to  him  on  evidently  important 
business,  with  the  words :  “  She  is  going  that  way  | 
now,  sir.”  The  physician  turned  to  us,  and  said : 

“  Would  you  mind  accompanying  me  to  see  a  very 
curious  case  ?  ”  We  assented  readily,  and  he  led 
us  through  the  pleasantly-arranged  ganlen,  with 
its  tasteful  disposition  of  flower-beds  and  rose-trees, 
towards  a  wilder  and  more  solitary  region,  planted 
with  shruljs  and  a  few  large  trees.  The  taste  of 
some  of  the  more  gloomy  led  them  hither  for  a  time, 
till  by  gradual  care  their  minds  were  weaned  from 
solitude,  and  they  entered  a  more  human  phase  in 
enjoying  the  garden.  But  our  steps  led  us  even 
beyond  the  part  chosen  by  the  moat  misanthropical 
hermits ;  we  seemed  gradually  plunging  into  a  fo^  . 
est,  such  as  that  in  which  Spenser  imagined  the 
Cave  of  Despair.  Yews  and  cypresses  growing  , 
around  stilled  out  the  wholesome  light,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  marvel  that  so  skilful  a  physician 
should  allow  such  an  abode  of  gloom  in  the  grounds  i 
which  were  wisely  devoted  to  cheerfulness,  when  he  , 
explained  the  cause. 

“  Here,”  he  said,  “  is  pitch  darkness.  I  have  had 
some  patients  who  revelled  eagerly  in  this  atmos-  \ 
phere  the  first  few  days  of  their  stay ;  but  although  j 
you  seem  alarmed  at  my  allowing  anything  so  con-  ■ 
ducive  to  discontent,  I  found  it  worked  effectually.  | 
Nothing  tires  a  feeling  so  much  as  humoring  it,  and  , 
after  a  few  days’  indulgence,  they  were  glad  to  get  i 
into  the  comparative  cheerfulness  of  the  shrubb^,  | 
and  so  on  to  the  garden.  Ha!  there  she  is!”  he  i 
exclaimed,  as  we  caught  sight  of  a  female  dress  a 
little  before  us.  “  This  is  the  case,”  he  continued,  | 
“  that  I  invited  you  to  witness.  The  patient  is  a 
young  lady  of  respectable  parentage,  who  has  been 
here  some  time  without  showing  one  glimmer  of  any 
kind.  I  have  long  been  puzzling  how  to  treat  her, 
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jbr  not  one  single  experiment  moved  her.  Look  at 
her,  and  judge  for  yourself.” 

We  had  been  walking  (juicker  than  our  chase, 
and  as  we  passed,  I  stole  a  glance  at  her.  Her  atti- 
tnde  and  air  were  those  of  a  nun,  —  the  nun  of  the 
Penseroeo.  Her  eyes  were  on  the  ground,  expres¬ 
sionless,  sightless,  and  the  robe  of  darkest  grain 
seemed  to  surround  her  with  an  atmosphere  of  mel- 
aacholv.  There  was  no  absence  of  purpose  in  her 
walk,  as  so  often  characterizes  madness.  She 
seemed  more  like  a  sleep-walker,  tending  directly  to 
some  object,  though  the  clouds  around  prevented 
her  from  clearly  di-stinguishing  it,  or  discerning  that 
she  was  approaching  it  Just  as  we  passed,  the 
sounds  of  a  flute  were  heard  in  the  distance ;  she 
nmekened  her  step,  and  passed  us  in  turn,  taking 
ie  direction  of  the  music. 

"It  is  the  music  entices  her,”  said  the  physician. 
"  Every  day,  about  the  same  hour,  some  one  plays 
the  flute  just  outside  the  wall,  and  every  day  regu¬ 
larly  she  goes  to  listen.  A  slight  improvement  has 
been  observed  since  the  first  time  she  came  to  hear 
it,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
I  have  had  other  flute-players  to  play  to  her  without 
her  heeding.  You  will  see  how  she  values  thia” 

We  followed  her  now  agmn  till  we  came  to  the 
wall  bounding  the  grounds  of  the  establishment 
Here  she  sat  down  as  close  to  the  sound  ns  possible, 
listening  intently.  Each  moment  her  face  grew 
more  divested  of  its  dreary  void,  little  lines  of  ex¬ 
pression  came  dawning  one  by  one  where  before  was 
otter  blank,  her  e^es  seemed  to  search  for  a  mean¬ 
ing,  and  you  fancied  you  could  see  the  mind  within 
rusted  from  long  disuse,  striving  to  work  its  springs 
and  move  its  machinery  in  consonant  order.  It  was 
like  the  movement  within  a  tree  at  the  first  breath 
of  spring,  if  you  could  imagine  a  tree  in  which  the 
vital  principle  had  .almost  fled,  in  which  the  sap  was 
frozen  by  a  long  winter,  putting  forth  all  its  ener¬ 
gies  to  master  the  numbness  of  its  limbs,  and  send 
Uie  blood  coursing,  as  it  used  to  course,  through  its 
impeded  veins. 

Looking  at  her  still,  and  speaking  in  a  gentle 
whisper,  so  as  not  to  divert  her  attention  from  the 
healing  influence,  I  asked  the  physician  “  Who  is  it 
that  plays  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot  tell  you,”  he  answered.  “  It  is  a  long 
way  round  to  the  nearest  gate,  and  he  would  he 
gone  before  we  could  get  there.”  This  was  added 
rather  apologetically,  as  he  perceived  my  meaning. 

“  Is  there  no  other  way  then  ?  ”  I  asked  rather 
loudly  and  impatiently,  for  the  girl  started  at  the 
soami  of  my  voice  and  seemed  to  lose  the  music. 
The  physician  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  re¬ 
plied  there  was  a  secret  postern  near,  only  known 
to  himself  and  the  higher  attendants,  by  which  he 
would  let  us  out.  My  friend  remained  to  watch  the 
patient,  while  the  physician  and  I  issued  cautiously 
through  the  low  concealed  doorway;  we  got  out 
into  a  little  lane  running  between  the  walls  and  an 
orchard. 

In  this  orchard  was  a  small  arbor  with  a  rude 
chair  on  which  the  flute-player  was  seated.  We  got 
close  up  without  his  hearing,  and  then  the  physician 
spoke  to  him :  “  Would  you  oblige  me,  sir,  by  not 
stopping,  if  you  can  conveniently  play  and  listen  at 
the  same  time  V  ”  The  earnestness  of  tone  carried 
conviction  with  it ;  the  player  partly  removed  some 
of  the  branches  so  as  to  get  a  peep  at  us,  but  he 
showed  his  acquiescence  by  continuing  to  play. 
“  It  does  not  inconvenience  you,  I  trust  ?  ”  the  phy¬ 
sician  continued.  The  flute-player  shook  his  head. 


and  played  on.  So  far  as  1  could  examine  his  face 
through  the  screen  of  branches,  I  was  pleased  with 
it.  It  was  quite  a  young  face,  though  it  had  prema¬ 
ture  lines  ot  study  and  thought  in  a  very  high  de¬ 
gree.  An  amount  of  hearty  and  honest  merriment 
beamed  at  the  same  time  firom  the  eyes,  and  though 
there  was  not  mental  power  in  the  face  to  make  us 
over  hopeful  of  his  skill  as  a  charmer,  he  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  good  sample  of  a  young  man,  and  one  to 
whom  you  might  safely  conMe  what  you  held  most 
precious.  We  were  both  encouraged  by  the  face, 
and  the  physician  went  on :  — 

“  I  am  not  aware  whom  I  am  addressing,  if  you 
are  at  all  engaged  in  medical  pursuits  ?  ”  a  nod  from 
the  head.  “  I  thought  so  from  your  phrenological 
development  I  presume  you  have  only  lately  fin¬ 
ished  your  studies,  but  anyhow  you  will  be  prepared 
to  attach  some  weight  to  what  I  am  going  to  tell 
you.  You  may  not  know  who  is  speaking  to  you : 

I  am  Dr. - ,  chief  of  the  asylum  here.”  The  face 

put  on  a  look  of  respect  at  this  eminent  name. 
“  You  have  for  some  days  been  playing  here  for  an 
hour  daily,  and  you  have  had  a  great  effect  on  my 
most  perplexing  patient,  a  young  lady  who  seems 
to  have  her  mind  entirely  obliterated.  It  is  evident 
that  nothing  but  your  playing  has  an  effect  on  her, 
for  I  have  tried  severaJ  other  flute-players  in  vain, 
and  therefore  I  wish  to  ask  if  you  will  aid  me  in 
attempting  a  full  restoration  of  her  faculties.” 

I  expected  an  instant  affirmative  nod ;  but  the 
head  did  not  move,  only  the  strain  grew  more 
thoughtful.  The  young  student  seemed  in  doubt, 
and  the  physician  could  not  tell  his  objections  from 
the  mere  expression  of  his  eyes,  or  the  changed 
measure  of  his  playing.  Fortunately,  after  a  short 
time  I  took  out  my  watch,  and  we  saw  that  the 
usual  time  of  his  playing  had  expired.  On  our  in¬ 
forming  him  of  it,  he  ceased,  and  descended  into 
the  lane. 

“  AVill  you  allow  me,”  he  asked,  without  waiting 
for  further  exhortation,  “  to  talk  over  the  question 
with  you  ?  I  must  know  what  is  expected  of  me, 
and  1  must  have  some  idea  of  the  facts  of  the  case, 
before  I  can  pledge  myself  to  help  you.” 

“  Come  this  way  then,”  answered  the  physician, 
and  we  all  three  returned  through  the  secret  en¬ 
trance.  We  found  my  friend  awaiting  us  with  looks 
of  the  intensest  excitement. 

“  I  never  saw  so  remarkable  a  case,”  he  began. 
“  You  know,  I  have  some  idea  of  music,  though  no 
scientific  knowledge.  But  if  I  had  been  deaf,  I 
could  have  followed  all  the  variations  in  that  girl’s 
looks.  I  tried  the  experiment,  and  you  shall  tell 
me  if  I  guessed  rightly.  I  stopped  my  ears,  so  that 
I  did  not  hear  a  note ;  and,  indeed,  1  was  so  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  watching  her,  that  I  could  hardly  have 
heard  with  my  ears  open.  Tell  me,  did  you  not 
begin  with  a  lively  strain,  which  continued  for  some 
minutes  after  I  was  left  alone  ?  Then  was  there  not 
a  fall,  and  a  trembling  uncertainty,  as  if  the  player 
was  seeking  some  other  tune,  and  could  hardly 
choose  which  was  the  most  fitting  ?  For  her  face 
grew  brighter  rapidly  during  the  first  few  minutes, 
then  she  seemed  to  be  wavering.  Then  the  music 
proceeded  somewhat  by  fits  and  starts,  as  if  you 
were  talking  to  the  player  while  he  played  on ;  and 
then  came  a  long,  solemn,  thoughtful  measure,  per¬ 
plexed  and  hesitating,  alter  a  sudden  burst  of  joy. 
Am  not  I  right?  I  judged  it  from  this  :  her  lace, 
which  had  been  alternately  clouded  and  wavering, 
brightened  suddenly,  like  the  burst  of  light  whi^ 
follows  the  thick  of  a  hailstorm ;  then  came  a  heavy 
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cloud  again,  through  which  she  seemed  striving  to 
make  her  will  felt  on  some  unseen  antagonist,  and 
then  she  sprang  up  with  a  cr}-  of  ‘  Yes,  you  will  save 
me !  ’  ” 

“  What !  she  spoke  ?  ”  interrupted  the  physician- 
“  No  one  knew  as  yet  whether  she  was  dumb  or  had 
a  voice.” 

“  You  may  assure  yourself  that  she  has  now  !  ” 
my  friend  continued.  “  At  the  sudden  spring  she 
made  I  dropped  my  hands  from  my  cars,  and  heard 
those  words  plainly ;  and  just  then  the  music  died 
away  with  a  melancholy  wail.  But  the  words  are 
still  sounding  in  my  cars :  ‘  Y'es,  you  will  save 
me!’” 

“  And  I  will,  please  God !  ”  replied  the  student. 
“  Dr. - ,  you  will  allow  me  a  lew  words  in  pri¬ 

vate  ?  ” 

I  was  frequently  admitted  to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  cure,  though  I  cannot  undertake  to  describe 
it,  and  a  collection  of  all  the  minute  details  would 
rather  weary  the  reader,  unle.ss  he  were  thoroughly 
scientific.  I  cannot  pi-etend  to  this  title  myself,  and 
perfectly  as  I  seemed  to  understand  all  the  links  in 
the  chain  when  the  physician  explained  them  to 
me,  I  fear  I  could  not  attempt  to  make  them  gen¬ 
erally  intelligible.  I  will  only  superficially  sketch 
the  process.  The  student  played  every  day  at  a 
different  place,  enticing  the  young  lady  gradually 
from  the  gloomy  part  of  the  shrubbery  to  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  at  last  into  a  cheerful  wing  of  the  house, 
which  had  been  made  into  a  conservatory.  I  must 
mention  that  they  were  never  brought  face  to  face 
all  this  time;  he  was  always  hidden  from  her,  at 
first  by  the  wall  or  by  the  trees,  afterwards  by  a 
screen.  It  was  thought  that,  perhaps,  if  she  wit> 
nessed  the  steps  taken  to  cure  her,  she  might,  es¬ 
pecially  as  she  progressed,  revolt  against  the  treat¬ 
ment,  and  it  was  remembered  that  all  the  former 
unsuccessful  experiments  had  been  made  in  her 
sight. 

The  case  proceeded  steadily  and  satisfactorily. 
Gradually  the  clouds  seemed  to  rise  and  disperse ; 
it  seemed  as  if  an  iron  mask  was  being  gradually 
lifted  from  befc^  her  face.  Her  parents  were,  after 
a  time,  admitted  to  see  her ;  she  recognized  them 
again,  and  grew  to  take  interest  in  them.  At  last 
the  physician  thought  that  nothing  more  was  wanted 
than  that  she  should  be  brought  face  to  face  with 
her  deliverer.  He  expected  much  from  this  step, 
and  I  must  say  that  it  fully  realized  his  expecta¬ 
tions.  They  had  a  short  interview,  at  whicn  her 
parents  were  present,  and  after  that  she  was  dis¬ 
charged  perfectly  cured. 

Her  father  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  young 
student,  and  offered  to  do  anything  in  his  power  to 
requite  so  great  a  service.  On  learning  that  the 
young  man  was  going  to  India,  he  procured  him 
some  valuable  recommendations,  hop^  he  should 
sometimes  hear  of  his  welfare,  and  that,  if  he  re¬ 
turned  to  that  part  of  England,  he  would  renew  his 
acquaintance. 

Shortly  after  this  I  had  to  leave  the  country.  I 
paid  a  farewell  visit  to  my  new  fnend,  the  physi¬ 
cian,  and  thanked  him  for  having  shown  me  that 
madness  was  neither  an  incurable  disease  nor  so 
dreadful  as  I  had  thought  it  I  went  away  much 
cheered,  and  for  some  time  I  was  free  from  that 
morbid  habit  of  mind,  that  perpetual  brooding  on 
wretche<lne8B,  that  h^  haunted  me  long.  I  felt 
that  a  cure  had  been  operated  on  me  as  well  as  on 
that  young  lady  whose  recovery  I  had  witnessed ; 
I  bebeved  that  I  too  was  forever  restored  to  a 


healthy  state  of  mind  from  my  previous  hypochon- 
dria.  Alas  that  there  should  ever  be  such  a  thing 
as  relapse  I  ^ 

It  was  some  years  after  this  that  I  returned  to  pay 
a  visit  to  that  part  of  the  country.  My  friend,  with 
whom  I  had  been  staying,  was  no  longer  there,  ^t 
I  availed  myself  of  a  cordial  invitation  from  the 
physician,  who  had  not  forgotten,  any  more  than  I 
had  forgotten,  the  circumstances  of  my  former  viat  i 
His  house  was  a  little  distance  from  the  scene  of 
his  labors,  and  when  I  arrived  there  I  found  that  I 
he  was  absent  on  duty,  and  only  his  wife  was  at 
home.  I  was  not  acquainted  with  her,  for  he  had 
married  quite  recently,  and  as  I  did  not  like  making 
myself  known  to  strangers,  I  left  my  luggage  in  ^ 
hall,  and  walked  down  to  meet  my  friend.  Before 
I  had  gone  far  I  came  upon  him  in  conversation 
with  a  strange  gentleman.  But  the  name  he  men¬ 
tioned  on  introducing  him  was  familiar  to  me,  it 
was  that  of  the  young  lady. 

“  May  I  ask,”  I  began,  “  if  Mr. - is  any  rela¬ 

tion  —  ” 

The  physician  interrupted  me.  “  I  know  what 
you  are  going  to  ask,  and  I  will  save  you  the  trouble 
of  finishing  your  question.  This  gentleman  is  the 
father  of  the  young  lady  you  remember,  whose  re¬ 
covery  you  greatly  aided.” 

At  this  compliment  the  father  looked  at  me  with 
a  kindly  feeling,  and  I  asked  him  for  news  of  his 
daughter.  “  Thank  you,”  he  replied ;  “  she  has  been 
very  well  ever  since  her  recovery,  and  very  happy 
and  light-hearted,  till  within  this  last  day  or  two,  in 
which  she  ha.s  shown  a  slight,  and,  I  am  glad  to  see, 
unusual  tendency  to  nlelancholy.  I  was  just  con- 
.sulting  the  doctor  on  the  matter  when  you  came  up, 
for  when  one  has  had  so  great  a  grief  once,  one  a 
cautious  against  the  least  chance  of  its  recurring. 
But  you  think  it  cannot  be  at  all  serious  ?  ”  he  add¬ 
ed,  turning  to  the  physician. 

“  I  cannot  think  you  have  any  cause  for  anxiety," 
the  physician  replied.  “If  you  like,  I  will  come 
and  sec  her.” 

“  Thank  you,  thank  you  very  much ;  it  would  re¬ 
lieve  my  mind.” 

“  I  presume,”  said  I,  rather  diffidently,  though  I 
felt  that  as  a  sharer  in  the  rescue  I  had  a  right  to 
ask  even  delicate  questions,  “  I  presume  you  have 
told  your  daughter  about  her  former  state  and  her 
cure  V  ” 

“  Yes,  I  have  told  her  of  it,  but  only  generally. 
She  has  always  taken  great  interest  in  hearing  of 
the  young  man  who  cured  her,  and  regrets  that 
when  they  met  she  was  not  aware  of  it.  She  often 
asks  about  him,  and  we  have  occasionally  heard 
news  of  him  from  India.” 

“  Ah  !  he  is  in  India  ?  ” 

The  physician  interrupted  us  here.  “  I  am  busy 
to-day,”  he  said,  “  and  I  must  ask  you  either  to  ex¬ 
cuse  me,  or  to  walk  my  way.” 

“  Cannot  you  spare  the  time  at  once  to  visit  my 
daughter  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,  I  can ;  but  I  must  do  something. 
You  will  walk  there  with  me,  I  supjiose.^”  This 
was  to  the  father.  I  promised  to  stroll  about  in 
the  neighborhood  and  meet  the  physician  before  the 
gates  of  his  establishment. 

Old  recollections  led  me  round  the  walls,  to  a 
certain  lane  skirting  an  orchard  ;  and  as  I  walked 
down  towards  the  little  postern  through  which  the 
physician  and  I  had  issued  in  quest  of  the  flute- 
player,  every  incident  of  that  time  came  clewly  be¬ 
fore  my  mind.  I  searched  among  the  thick  ivy 
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which  covered  the  wall,  till  I  found  the  hidden 
wicket,  and  I  imagined  it  opening  again  and  letting 
out  two  noiseless,  mysterious  persons.  Here  we 
stepped  into  the  lane,  walking  on  the  grassy  bor¬ 
ders,  as  I  did  again.  And  now,  just  as  we  came  to 

the  arbor,  that  strain  from  the  flute  burst  on  us _ 

Were  my  senses  deceiving  me  ?  It  was  impossible. 
Yet,  just  as  I  caine  to  the  spot,  the  same  strain 
came  clearly  and  unmistakably  from  the  arbor. 

In  my  surprise,  I  could  not  keep  from  an  exclama¬ 
tion.  TTie  player  instantly  stopped,  and  thrust  his 
head  through  the  branches.  Changed  as  that  face 
was  in  the  few  years  which  had  passed,  I  instantly 
recognized  it.  It  was  the  same  which  had  looked 
I  out  on  us  through  that  very  screen  of  branches ;  the 
j  name  which  had  lighted  up  with  noble  svmpathy  at 
the  history  of  our  patient,  and  had  promiseil  to  save 
her,  if  it  were  God’s  will. 

“  Hallo !  there  again,  are  you  ?  ”  the  head  began 
in  tones  which  I  should  hardly  have  recognized. 
“Well,  what  is  it  now,  —  any  other  interesting 
ptient  ?  But  I  tell  you  plainly,  I  can’t  play  and 
listeii  at  the  same  time  now,  so  if  yon  want  to  say 
anything,  you  must  lie  content  to  have  me  do  one 
thing  at  a  time.” 

“  I  did  not  call  you,”  I  replied.  “  I  was  only  sur¬ 
prised  into  speaking,  by  flnding  you  here.  I  thought 
you  were  in  India.” 

“  And  so  I  was  a  few  weeks  .ago.  But  I  am  in 
England  now,  and  I  should  not  mind  staying.  One 
can  drink  pale  ale  here  without  getting  a  liver  com¬ 
plaint.  But,  look  here,  I  cannot  talk  through  a 
hedge.  Just  wait  a  second,  and  I  'll  come  down  and 
join  you.” 

He  swung  himself  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge, 
and  dropped  lightly  into  the  lane.  Then  he  oft’enid 
me  his  hand.  “  You  ’ll  think  me  very  uncivil  and 
very  different  from  what  I  was,”  he  said :  “  but  a 
long  residence  in  India  makes  a  difl’erence  in  a 
man.  You  are  not  altered  a  bit.  Have  you  been 
living  here  ever  since  ?  ” 

“  I  left  the  day  aftc'r  you  did,  and  only  returned 
to-day.  But  when  did  you  get  back  hero  ?  ” 

“  Some  days  ago ;  and  I  am  waiting  here  to  meet 
some  one  now.  Such  a  fool  I  am,  do  you  know,  I 
actually  appointed  to  meet  a  man  here  because  I 
thought  the  ale  of  this  little  public-house  the  best  I 
have  ever  drunk,  and  I  find  it  is  the  worst.  I  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do,  and  I  am  fearfully  bored. 
If  I  had  not  to  wait  for  this  man  I  should  have  gone 
long  ago ;  confounded  nuisance !  Not  a  thing  to  do 
in  tnis  blessed  hole !  ” 

“  You  have  not  been  to  see  the  family  of  that 
young  lady  ?  ”  I  asked,  rather  in  a  dry  tone,  for  I 
was  a.stonished  at  his  not  finding  that  a  sufliclent 
occupation  ;  and,  moreover,  a  suspicion  was  dawn¬ 
ing  in  my  mind  that  he  had  only  got  down  to  talk 
to  me  because  he  could  find  no  other  diversion. 

“  No ;  why  should  I  go  and  see  them  ?  ” 

“  They  asked  you  to.” 

“  Yes ;  but  that ’s  a  mere  form,  as  I  have  often 
found.  I'have  had  dozens  of  ‘  hope  to  see  you  in 
England,’  and  when  I  have  called,  they  have  either 
b^n  particularly  engaged,  or  have  bowed  me  out 
with  a  cold  ‘  good  morning.’  No,  1  never  put  much 
faith  in  those  invitations.” 

_  “  But  you  cannot  think  that,  after  such  an  obliga¬ 
tion —  ” 

“  My  dear  sir,  I  jumped  overboard  to  save  a  man, 
and  he  cheated  me  of  twenty  pounds.  I  cured  an¬ 
other  man  of  brain-fever,  and  ne  cut  me  dead  be¬ 
cause  I  heard  his  ravings.  He  would  have  called 


me  out,  too,  if  he  could  have  found  a  .second.  No, 

I  don’t  expect  much  from  obligations.” 

“  But  these  people  did  what  they  could  to  repay 
you.  I  heard  that  they  got  you  some  valuable  in¬ 
troductions  when  you  went  to  India.” 

“  Valuable  intrtxluctions  ?  what,  letters  to  a  tribe 
of  old  fogies  who  never  gave  me  a  dinner  without 
insulting  me,  and  refused  to  help  me  on  the  only 
occasion  when  their  help  would  have  been  usidul  V  ” 
“  I  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  you  are  un¬ 
reasonably  prejudicerl.  I  do  not  think  human  na¬ 
ture  is  generally  so  bad  as  you  seem  to  believe.  I 
am  several  years  older  than  you  are  —  ” 

“E.xcuse  my  interrupting  you,”  the  young  man 
interposed,  with  visible  impatience,  “  but  I  have 
heard  that  sort  of  thing  so  often  before.  I  suppose 
I  shall  say  it  in  my  turn  when  I  am  your  age,  but 
meanwhile  let  me  hold  the  opinion  I  have  Ibnued 
from  my  own  observations.” 

After  this,  of  course  it  was  iLseless  talking  to  him, 
and  we  walked  in  silence  down  the  lane.  Suddenly, 
at  a  turn,  we  came  on  the  physician  walking  back 
from  the  house  he  had  gone  to  visit,  accomp.anied 
still  by  the  young  lady’s  father.  They  both  looked 
for  a  moment  on  the  young  man  without  a  sign  of 
recognition.  But  this  lasted  only  a  moment  with 
the  jihysician;  the  next  he  held  out  his  hand  in 
greeting,  and  said :  “  Ah !  welcome  back  our  young 
flute-jilayer,  and  exorciser  of  evil  spirits.” 

The  father  saw  by  this  address  that  the  stranger 
was  the  man  to  whom  he  owed  so  much,  and  he 
stepped  forward  with  the  utmost  cordiality.  In 
spite  of  the  warmth  of  his  greeting,  the  young  man 
received  it  somewhat  coldly  ;  but  it  was  impossible 
long  to  withstand  such  friendliness.  While  they 
talked  together,  I  seized  the  opportunity  of  asking 
the  physician  about  the  lady.  “  She  is  quite  well,” 
he  replied,  “  except  the  tinge  of  melancholj'  her 
father  mentioned,  which  seems  to  me  not  dangerous. 
But  I  dare  say  the  sight  of  her  preserver  will  take 
it  away.’? 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  well,”  I  asked,  “  to  in¬ 
troduce  him  to  such  a  happy  home  ?  I  have  been 
talking  with  him,  and  he  seems  utterly  soured  and 
cynical,  of  most  unhappy  temper,  and  destitute  of 
belief  in  all  human  go^ness.  Might  not  his  pres¬ 
ence  operate  badly  on  the  young  lady  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  think  he  will  have  time  for  that ;  and 
for  the  rest,  it  may  benefit  him  to  see  so  pleasant  a 
home.  Anyhow,  the  father  seems  determined  to 
have  him  come,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  will 
be  beneficial.” 

We  had  now  begun  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
the  house,  and  I  asked  the  physician  at  least  to  put 
these  facts  before  the  father,  and  relieve  my  mind. 
The  physician  stepped  on  in  compliance  with  my 
request,  and  walked  for  a  few  minutes  with  the 
father,  while  the  young  man  fell  back  with  me. 
“  You  see,”  he  said  at  once,  “  he  did  not  recognize 
me,  and  but  for  you  two  being  by  would  never  have 
treated  me  so  civilly.” 

“  I  don’t  wonder  at  his  not  recognizing  you,”  I 
replied ;  “  you  have  changed  so  much.” 

“  You  knew  me  again  at  once  V  ” 

“  Y'es ;  but  the  juxtaposition  was  the  chief  thing 
made  me  recognize  you.  You  saw  the  physician 
much  oftener  than  the  young  lady’s  family,  yet  he 
scarcely  recognized  you  the  firat  minute.” 

“  Well,  I  suppose  1  must  let  you  have  it  this  time, 
ou  always  have  some  special  pleading  in  favor  of 
uman  goodness.” 

“  Better  than  special  pleading  against  human 
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goodness,”  I  would  have  answered,  but  just  then 
the  physician  looked  back  over  his  shoulder,  and 
said,  “  Ue  iigrees  with  me.”  If  this  did  not  re¬ 
lieve  my  mind,  at  least  it  took  all  responsibility  ulf 
my  shoulders.  As  we  turned  into  the  gate,  the 
young  man  said :  “  What  will  you  bet  that  she 
knows  me  ?  ” 

When  we  reached  the  house  I  thought  th«!  father 
would  prepare  his  daughter.  But  he  ushered  us  all 
at  once  into  the  little  moming-rooiu  where  she  was 
sitting.  I  had  not  seen  her  since  her  complete  re¬ 
covery,  and  the  change  to  me  was  verj'  great.  I 
had  known  her  first  as  a  gloomy,  mindless  figure,  like 
one  of  the  gravestone  effigies  holding  an  extin¬ 
guishing  lamp ;  I  saw  her  now  as  a  cheerful  English 
girl.  She  was  sitting  by  the  table  working  a  piece 
of  embroider)',  from  which  her  eye  glanced  almost 
continually  on  a  book  that  lay  open  beside  her.  She 
seemed  at  that  moment  entirely  free  from  the  mel¬ 
ancholy  of  which  her  father  had  complained.  She 
was  singing  under  her  breath  an  air  which  1  had  no 
difficulty  in  recc^izing  as  the  one  that  had  met  me 
down  the  lane.  The  lxx>k  she  was  reading  wa.s  a 
description  of  life  in  India. 

Why  do  I  linger  now  on  these  details  ?  Perhajw 
because  the  shock  came  on  me  so  suddenly  then. 
It  was  just  while  I  was  noticing  them  that  she  raised 
her  he^,  and  gazed  round  on  the  group.  She  did 
not  recognize  me,  and  her  look  passed  on.  But  the 
moment  it  fell  on  the  young  student  she  half  rose 
from  her  seat,  half  shrank  back  from  his  eye ;  then 
she  uttered  one  scream,  and  sank  back  on  her  chair. 
We  all  ran  up  to  lifl  her,  and  we  found  that  the 
worst  fears  we  could  liave  formed  were  realized. 
The  iron  mask  had  fallen  again  on  her  face  ami  on 
her  mind,  —  and  this  time  it  was  forever. 

I  tell  this  story  as  it  was  told  me,  without,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  one  suppression  or  one  addition.  The  only 
deviation  I  have  made  is  to  render  a  certain  part 
clearer  to  my  own  mind,  and  perhaps  eventually  to 
the  mind  of  ffie  reader.  If  the  eminent  novelist  who 
told  me  the  story  shoidd  see  it  in  the  present  shape, 
he  will,  I  trust,  admit  that  I  have  followed  his  instruc- 
Bons,  however  little  I  am  justified  by  his  example. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  WIDOW  LEROUGE.* 

Ox  Thursday,  March  6,  18C2,  the  murder  of  a 
widowed  woman,  who  lived  by  herself  in  a  cottage 
of  humble  appearance,  in  the  village  of  La  Jonchere, 
situated  on  the  slopes  which  overlook  the  Stune  be¬ 
tween  Malmaison  and  Bougival,  was  reported  to  the 
police.  Such  are  the  simple  data  out  of  which  a 
modern  F rench  novelist  —  in  this  instance  M.  Emile 
Gaboriau  —  undertakes  to  weave  a  whole  drama  — 
a  drama  of  the  most  moving  and  complex  interest. 
The  well-known  and  wondrous  jierspicacity  of  the 
French  police,  the  working  out  from  the  meri'st 
trifles  the  history  not  only  of  a  catastrophe,  but  of  a 
whole  life,  and  the  elucidation  of  all  the  collateral 
circuoietances  by  which  a  crime  is  surrounded,  con¬ 
stitute,  indeed,  m  their  complexity  and  mysterknis 
bearings,  more  than  enough  to  rivet  the  attention 
of  the  reader,  and  that  in  such  a  manner  that  open 
the  first  x>i^  and  he  must  inevitably  go  on  to  the 
last. 

In  this  instance  we  have  a  whole  group  of  penons 
at  work.  First  the  commissary  of  police  and  his 
brigadiers,  who  report  the  discovery  ^  the  body  of 
the  widow  Lerouge  —  that  was  her  name  —  Ijnag 

•  L’ Affaire  Lerouge.  Par  Emile  Qaborian. 


on  the  hearth,  she  having  been  struck  between  the 
shoulders  whilst  in  the  act  of  stooping,  and  that  the 
only  two  rooms  in  the  cottage  had  been  ransacked 
drawers  and  bureaus  having  been  broken  open. 
Then  there  is  Monsieur  Daburoii,  judge  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  a  kind  of  inspector-general ;  Monsieur  Gevrol 
chief  of  the  police  of  smety,  or  detector-general' 
several  other  subordinates  in  the  great  system  which 
envelops  Paris  as  if  in  a  spider's  web ;  and,  more 
than  all.  there  is  what  is  particularly  French,  an 
amateur  detector,  one  Monsieur  Tabarct,  well  to  do 
in  the  world,  yet  who  having  nothing  wherewithal 
to  amuse  himself,  and  urged  on  by  tlie  vanity  in¬ 
separable  from  all  human  success,  even  down  to  the 
detection  of  crime,  devotes  both  bis  cash  and  his 
spare  hours  to  an  active  collaboration  with  the  paid 
agents  of  police.  So  successful  was  he,  indeed,  in 
his  amateur  labors,  that  he  was  known  by  the  name 
of  Tirauclair,”  expressive  of  his  faculty  of  bring¬ 
ing  hidden  things  to  light 

it  was  ascertained  by  this  collective  wisdom  that 
the  widow  Lerouge  was  a  woman  of  some  fifty-four 
or  fifty-five  years  of  age,  that  she  did  not  belong  to 
the  neighborhood,  that  she  had  dwelt  in  the  cottage 
in  which  she  was  found  murdered,  for  the  hist  twelve 
years,  that  she  appcareil  to  be  well  off,  dressed  well, 
was  not  miserly  in  her  habits, — on  the  contrary,  lived 
well,  and  was  even  given  to  the  abuse  of  potations. 
She  was  talkative,  spoke  a  good  deal  of  the  sea  and  of 
seafaring  life,  but  never  of  her  relations.  Strangers 
had  been  seen  to  visit  her,  but  at  very  rare  intervak. 
Among  these  were  a  lady  and  a  young  gentleman, 
an  old  gentleman  of  rank  and  a  young  one,  a  tall, 
dark  man  in  a  blouse,  of  very  sinister  aspect,  and  a 
little  old  man,  corpulent,  Iiald,  with  a  red  face,  a 
sailor,  who  wore  great  rings  in  his  ears,  and  had 
come  up  the  Seine  in  a  boat.  This  man  had  been 
seen  at  the  widow’s  hut  as  late  as  on  the  Sunday 
previous  to  the  murder,  and  Monsieur  Gevrol  felt  so 
convinced  of  his  complicity  in  the  crime,  that  he  re¬ 
solved  to  go  forth  upon  the  river  in  pursuit  of  the 
bloodthirsty  mariner,  —  even  had  he  to  follow  him 
to  Rouen  or  Havre. 

Old  Pore  Tabaret,  who  had  been  carrying  on  his 
independent  researches,  had,  however,  at  the  same 
time,  collucted  a  whole  arsenal  of  small  indications, 
which,  put  together,  led  to  quite  a  different  convic¬ 
tion,  and  whi^,  as  is  often  the  case  in  circumstan¬ 
tial  evidence,  correct  in  part,  were  yet  calculated 
by  their  very  minuteness  to  lead  the  most  ingenious 
astr.iy.  Pere  Tabaret,  who  was  some  sixty  years 
of  a^e,  and  had  set  to  work  with  the  excitement  of 
a  pointer  on  the  scent,  and  not  unlike  a  pointer, 
with  his  nose  in  the  air,  although  his  body  was  no 
longer  erect,  and  his  spindle-shanks  moved  un¬ 
steadily  in  their  gmters,  looked  indeed  some  twent)r 
years  younger  when  he  had  completed  his  investi¬ 
gations. 

The  as.sassin,  he  said,  had  arrived  at  the  cottage 
about  nine  in  the  evening  of  Shrove-Tuesday ;  he 
was  not  expected,  tbe  widow  was  about  to  undres 
herself  and  wind  up  Iht  cuckoo-clock  before  going 
to  bed,  wl^en  she  was  disturbed  by  a  knock  at  the 
door.  In  her  bkste  she  bad  thrown  a  shawl  over 
her  shoulders ;  the  jierson  she  gave  admission  to  was 
^'oung,  tall,  well-dressed,  wearing  a  high  hat,  carry¬ 
ing  an  umbrella,  anil  smoking  a  trabucos  with  a 
porte-cigare.  He  was  well  known  to  the  widow, 
who  Immediatelv  busied  herself  in  preparing  some 
refreshment  for  kirn;  his  heart  failing  him,  he  drank 
several  small  glasses  of  twandv,  and  then,  just  as 
the  ham  and  eggs  were  cooked,  he  struck  her  twice 
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in  the  baek.  She  roee  up,  but  after  a  brief  stru^e 
he  cast  her  down  where  she  was  found.  The 
wounds  were  inflicte<l  by  a  broken  foil  sharpened  at 
the  point,  and  the  assassin  wore  gray  gloves  at  the 
time.  He  did  not  munler  the  woman  for  money, 
but  for  her  papers.  Having  obtained  possession  of 
these,  he  burnt  them ;  but  in  order  to  mislead  sub¬ 
sequent  inquirers  he  carried  away  the  valuables  in 
a  napkin,  blew  out  the  candle,  looked  the  door, 
threw  the  key  into  a  ditch,  and  not  to  be  loaded 
with  a  parcel  on  reaching  the  railway  station,  he 
had  cast  the  napkin  and  its  contents  into  the  Seine. 

Accustomed  as  Messieurs  Daboron,  Gevrol,  their 
assistants,  and  the  numerous  gendarmes  present 
were  to  working  up  details  upon  trilling  indications, 
they  were  positively  astounded  at  the  marvellous 
sagacity  exhibited  in  this  instance  by  the  old  man, 
who  thus  related  the  story  of  a  most  mysterious 
crime  as  if  he  had  actually  been  present  at  its  com¬ 
mission.  To  their  hurried  inquiries  as  to  how  he 
had  arrived  at  his  conclusions,  he  explained  that  it 
rained  that  Tuesday  evening  at  half  past  nine ;  there 
were  no  marks  of  mud,  therefore  the  a.ssassin  had 
arrived  before  that  hour ;  that  the  widow  Lerouge 
was  winding  up  her  clock,  and  had  hastily  put  on  a 
shawl,  was  shown  by  the  time  at  which  the  clock 
had  stopped,  and  by  the  state  of  her  dress.  As  to 
the  assa.ssin,  his  steps  in  the  garden  attested  youth 
and  well-made  boots,  marks  in  the  bureaus  showed 
that  he  was  tall  and  wore  a  high-crowned  hat,  his 
umbrella  had  left  a  print  in  the  soil,  and  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  a  trabucos  picked  up  in  the  same  neigh¬ 
borhood  as  the  key,  had  never  touched^  the  lips,  so 
he  used  a  porte-cigare.  The  ham  and  eggs  were 
not  for  the  widow,  she  had  supped  previously  on 
fish,  —  the  remains  were  in  the  cupboard ;  that  her 
guest  was  respected  was  proved  by  her  providing  a 
clean  cloth  and  her  best  glass.  There  was  only  one 
glass  and  one  knife  on  the  table.  The  assassin  par¬ 
took  of  a  glass  of  wine,  and  his  courage  failing  him 
he  asked  for  brandy.  The  contents  of  the  bottle 
showed  that  he  drank  five  petits  verves.  He 
still  continued  undecided  for  ten  minutes,  for  the 
ham  and  eggs  were  cooked  before  he  struck.  The 
widow  struggled,  for  there  were  particles  of  gray 
gloves  in  her  nails,  and  that  she  was  struck  by  a 
foil  sharpened  was  proved  by  the  marks  on  her 
dress,  upon  which  the  weapon  had  been  wiped. 
That  documents  were  what  the  assassin  sought  was 
shown  by  his  having  burnt  them,  the  ashes  being  in 
the  grate  ;  and  the  other  indications  sufficed  to  show 
that  he  carried  away  the  valuables  in  a  napkin,  but 
that  only  for  the  purposes  of  mystification. 

The  subsequent  discovery  of  the  said  valuables  in 
the  Seine,  precisely  at  the  point  which  was  nearest 
to  the  willow  Lerouge’s  cottage,  and  the  autopsv  of 
the  dead  body  confirmed  the  old  amateur’s  indica¬ 
tions,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  M.  Daburon,  and 
to  the  infinite  delight  of  all  present,  who  exhausted 
themselves  in  terms  of  admiration.  It  was  colossal, 
said  one ;  it  was  pyramidal,  declared  another.  As 
to  Monsieur  Daburon,  he  was  so  pleased  at  the 
method  shown  in  the  inquiry,  and  the  promising 
manner  in  which  the  first  details  had  been  evolved, 
that  he  took  M.  Tabaret  back  to  town  in  his  cai^ 
riage,  and  on  pardng  stated  that  he  would  always 
be  visible  to  him,  at  any  hour  or  time  that  he  had 
anything  further  to  communicate,  and  that  he  would 
give  the  roost  positive  orders  to  that  efiect. 

Phre  Tabaret  lived  in  the  Rue  Saint  Lazare,  not 
far  from  the  railway  station.  The  house  in  which 
he  dwelt  was  his  own,  —  his  own  under  very  pecu¬ 


liar  circumstances,  for  Pdre  Tabaret  had  his  private 
history,  one  which  had  driven  him  to  take  refuge 
from  bitter  thoughts  in  tunting  down  criminaib. 
He  had  been  in  early  life  an  assistant  at  the  Mont 
de  Piet^ ;  his  father,  albeit  wealthy,  pretended  to 
extreme  poverty,  and  had  been  so  heavy  a  charge 
upon  him,  that,  although  he  had  loved,  he  had  never 
married ;  he  had,  indeed,  lived  for  twenty  years  a 
life  of  the  utmost  privation,  without  a  friend,  with¬ 
out  a  pleasure,  —  even  to  that  of  smoking  a  cigar,  — 
and,  yet,  when  his  father  had  died,  he  was  found  to 
be  positively  wealthy. 

Instead  of  being  grateful  at  the  change  in  his 
fortune,  Tabaret  reviled  bis  parent’s  memory ;  he 
was  too  old  to  marry,  too  old  to  enjoy  life,  and  so  to 
give  himself  an  object,  —  a  passion,  —  he  became  an 
amateur  detective,  —  be  who  had  been  deceived  by 
his  dearest  friend  during  a  long  lifetime !  But  Phre 
Tabaret  had  lodgers  in  his  house.  It  was  far  too 
large  for  his  modest  wants,  and  he  had  only  an  old 
woman  to  attend  to  these,  and  his  great  anxiety  was 
that  none  of  his  tenants,  not  even  the  lynx-eyed 
concierge,  nor  his  aged  attendant,  should  know  the 
secret  of  his  occupations.  It  can  be  readily  under¬ 
stood  how  his  viigrant,  uncertain  habits,  the  late 
hours  he  sometimes  kept,  —  often  not  returning  home 
all  night,  —  and  the  strange  company  he  was  at 
times  seen  in,  gave  rise  to  much  talk  and  scandal ; 
but  the  old  man  noticed  it  not.  If  he  was  asked 
out  to  dinner,  even  by  those  who  did  not  believe 
that  he  was  as  bad  as  he  was  represented  to  be,  he 
always  declined. 

There  was  only  one  party  in  his  house  whose  so¬ 
ciety  he  cultivated.  Indeed,  he  was  as  much  with 
them  as  in  his  own  rooms.  These  were  the  widow 
Gerdy  and  her  son  Noel,  whom  the  widow  positively 
doted  upon,  and  who  had  been  fifteen  years  tenants 
of  his.  Notwithstanding  her  fifty  summers,  Pbre 
Tabaret  had  often  thought  of  asking  the  fair  widow 
to  unite  their  fortunes,  but  he  had  hesitated,  for  fear 
of  a  refusal.  As  to  Noel,  he  was  a  handsome,  tall 
young  man,  of  some  thirty-three  years  of  age,  so 
studious  and  apparently  so  steady,  that  he  h^  al¬ 
ready  obtained  considerable  reputation  as  a  rising 
young  barrister,  and  so  pleased  was  the  old  man 
with  nis  assumed  rigidity  of  principles  and  austerity 
of  manners,  that  he  had  duly  constituted  him  the 
sole  heir  to  his  wealth. 

The  evening  of  the  inquisition  Pfere  Tabaret  was 
so  excited,  that  he  could  scarcely  aflTord  himself  time 
to  take  any  refreshment.  Not  only  his  attendant 
Manette,  but  the  concieige  and  his  wife  remarked 
that  something  had  happened  ;  nor  were  their  sui> 
raises  at  all  favorable  to  the  old  man’s  reputation. 
No  sooner  a  slight  repast  concluded,  than  he  put  on 
his  hat  and  proceeded  to  the  apartments  of  Madame 
Gerdy,  where  he  hoped  a  little  conversation  with 
intimate  friends  would  help  to  dissipate  his  anxiety. 
What  was  his  surprise,  on  walking  in,  as  was  his 
custom,  from  long  intimacy,  without  being  an¬ 
nounced,  to  find,  with  a  family  so  excessively  pre¬ 
cise,  no  one  in  the  room,  everything  out  of  order, 
only  one  light,  Madame  Gerdy’s  arm-chair  empty 
near  the  window,  and  a  newspaper  lying  on  the  car¬ 
pet  close  by  it. 

The  eye  of  the  amateur  detective  took  in  all  these 
little  facts  at  a  glance. 

“  Has  anything  happened  ?  ”  he  remarked,  as  if 
quite  casually,  to  the  domestic. 

“  Sir,  yon  know  that  madame  has  not  been  very 
well  for  a  month  past,”  was  the  reply.  “  To-day, 
after  dinner,  madame  came  into  the  salon  as  usnsu. 


She  took  a  seat  and  the  newspaper.  But  she  had 
not  scanned  its  contents  long,  ere  she  uttered  a  fear¬ 
ful  shriek,  and  fell  senseless  on  the  floor.  M.  Noel 
took  her  in  his  arms  and  carried  her  into  her  own 
room,  where  she  has  remiuned  ever  since.” 

“  Well,  then,  you  can  go ;  you  need  not  disturb 
Noel,  I  will  wait  here  till  he  comes,  and  I  shall  then 
know  what  to  do.” 

So  saying,  Pere  Tabaret  picked  up  the  newspaper, 
which  he  had  not  looked  at  a  minute,  before,  to  bis 
infinite  surprise,  he  discovered  in  it  a  paragraph  re¬ 
lating  the  circumstance  of  the  murder  at  La  Jon- 
chere.  There  was  nothing  else  in  the  paper  that 
could  explain  away  the  slightest  emotion.  An  am¬ 
ateur  detective  is  incorrigible.  His  dearest  and 
most  intimate  friends  were  concerned,  —  and  what 
possible  connection  could  there  be  between  those  he 
loved  and  respected  so  much  and  the  widow  Le- 
rouge  ?  lie  repelled  the  idea  with  indignation  and 
horror,  and  yet,  somehow  or  other,  it  would  come 
back.  It  was  very  strange  and  very  horrible ;  but 
had  he  not  spent  years  in  tracing  great  results  from 
small  indications,  and  could  he  be  expected  to  throw 
ofl*  the  habit  in  a  moment  ? 

His  reveries  were  interrupteil  by  the  entrance  of 
Noel. 

“  Ah,  mon  cher  Noel !  ”  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
“  what  is  the  matter  with  your  mother  V  ” 

Noel  was  very  pale,  and  evidentljr  annoyed  at  the 
intrusion  of  Pere  Tabaret  Collecting  himself,  how¬ 
ever,  he  replied,  — 

“  Madame  Gerdy  has  been  much  shocked  by  read¬ 
ing  in  the  newspaper  that  a  woman  whom  sho.was 
much  attached  to  had  been  murdered.” 

“  Bah  !  ”  said  Tabaret,  constraining  himself  with 
the  utmost  difficulty,  taken  aback  as  he  was  by  the 
unexpected  revelation,  and  horror-struck  at  hearing 
Noel  call  his  mother  Madame  Gerdy.  But,  of  all 
his  secrets,  that  of  being  an  amateur  detective  was 
to  him  the  most  precious,  so  he  contented  himself 
with  remarking,  — 

“  Your  mother  was  accpiaintcd  with  the  widow 
Lerouge?  —  why,  then,  you  also,  I  suppose,  knew 
the  poor  woman  ?  ” 

“  I  have  not  seen  her  for  a  long  time,”  Noel  re¬ 
plied,  “  but  I  knew  her  and  loved  her  well,  for  she 
was  my  nurse.” 

This  time  Pere  Tabaret  was  almost  stupefied.  All 
the  details  of  the  precedents  of  the  murdered  wo¬ 
man,  which  an  hour  ago  he  despaired  to  obtain, 
were  at  his  command.  To  his  inquiries  cautiously 
conducted,  and  with  an  air  of  indifference  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  assumed,  he  diew  from  Noel  a  long  family 
histor)-,  in  which  the  young  man  declared  that  he 
had  l^en  shamefully  deceived,  and  deprived  of  his 
rights  by  the  most  abominable  conspiracy.  As  to  his 
mother’s  affection,  it  was,  he  averred,  all  a  pretence, 
a  sham, the  most  detestable  hypocrisy,  lliree 
weeks  ago  he  had  accidentally  8tumble<l  upon  8om<‘ 
papers  of  Madame  Gerdy’s,  —  the  correspondence 
of  ms  father  with  that  lady.  It  appeared  that  Mad¬ 
ame  Gerdy  was  not  married,  but  that  she  had  a  son 
by  Count  Rheteau  de  Commarin.  This  at  or  about 
the  time  that  the  countess  herself  was  also  delivered 
of  a  son  and  heir.  Tlie  count’s  marriage  had  been 
one  of  “  convenanQe  ” ;  his  real  afi'ections  lay  with 
Valerie,  as  he  called  llkladame  Gerdy  in  his  letters. 
To  gratify  this  affection,  he  resolved  upon  a  plot  by 
which  the  two  children  being  put  out  to  nurse,  the 
one  should  be  made  to  take  the  plaje  of  the  other, 
and,  whilst  Valerie’s  son  should  be  inducted  into  the 
title  and  estates  of  the  Commarins,  the  countess’s  son 


should  be  brought  up  bjr  Madame  de  Gerdy.  Noiil 
became,  be  said,  on  reading  this  correspondence,  furi¬ 
ous  at  the  deception  practised  upon  him.  '^e  moth¬ 
er,  who  had  so  tenderly  nurtured  him,  who  had  oft 
declared  that  she  lived  only  for  her  son,  became  in  his 
eyes  an  infamous  impostor.  There  was  only  one  per. 
son  who  knew  the  secret.  Noiil  had  acijuired  moral 
proofs  of  the  complicity  of  the  count  and  Madame 
Genly  in  the  change  of  children ;  but  the  change 
itself  had  been  effected  mainly  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  widow  Lerouge. 

“  One  word  from  her,”  exclaimed  Noiil,  in  his 
passionate  excitement,  “  would  have  rendered  these 
proofs  decisive.  That  word  she  can  no  longer  utter 
since  they  have  killed  her.  To  me  alone  had  she 
confided  the  secret ;  but  now  Madame  Gerdy  will 
deny  it, — I  know  her  well, — she  would  deny  it 
with  her  head  on  the  block ;  my  father  will  natu¬ 
rally  disavow  me  ;  I  have  my  proofs,  but  this  mur¬ 
der  prevents  their  realization,  and  leaves  mu  where 
I  was.”  I 

“  What  a  misfortune  !  ”  muttered  Pere  Tabaret  | 
“  She  perished,  taking  her  secret  to  the  grave  with 
her.” 

“  There  is  still  one  hope,”  interposed  Noiil ;  “  the 
widow  Lerouge  poss«*ssed  papers  which  threw  light 
upon  the  transaction.  They  may,  perchance,  still 
be  found.” 

Pere  Tabaret  knew  well  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  that.  It  was  to  obtain  possession  of  these  very 
papers,  and  to  destroy  them,  that  the  murder  had 
been  committed,  and  he  began  to  have  an  inkling 
as  to  the  person  who  would  be  most  interested  in 
their  destrilbtion.  Keeping  his  thoughts  to  himself, 
he  contented  himself  with  observing,  —  ] 

“  It  seems  to  me  that  the  count  has  not  carried 
out  the  brilliant  promises  which  he  held  out  to  Mad-  I 
ame  Gerdy,  in  order  to  obtain  her  consent  to  the  | 
e.xchange  of  children.” 

“  Not  in  the  slightest  His  affection  for  Madame 
Gerdy  lasted  for  a  long  time  ;  but  finding  out  at  last 
that  his  mistress  deceived  him,  he  broke  with  her 
abruptly  and  forever.  Ten  lines  written  in  his  own 
hand  testify  to  the  final  rupture.  Madame  Gerdy 
endeavored  to  justify  herself ;  she  wrote  to  the 
count,  but  he  returned  her  letters  unopened.  She 
tried  to  see  him,  but  in  vain ;  he  would  not  grant 
her  an  interview'.  She  knew  that  all  was  over  when 
the  count’s  steward  brought  her  a  legal  settlement 
of  fifteen  thousand  francs  a  year.  Her  son  had 
taken  my  place,  and  his  mother  was  ruining  me !  ” 

“  Did  you  speak  of  these  matters  to  Madame  Ger¬ 
dy  ?  ”  inquired  Pere  Tabaret. 

“  I  began  with  that.  She  attempted  to  make  me 
believe  that  the  exchange  had  never  taken  place. 
She  heaped  up  absurdities  and  falsehooils.  The  fact 
is,  that  she  adores  her  son,  and,  rather  than  I  should 
hurt  a  hair  of  his  head,  she  would  see  me  in  the  bot¬ 
tomless  pit.” 

“  Did  you  take  any'  steps  towards  establishing 
your  claims  ‘i*  ” 

“  Do  y'ou  think  that  I  am  the  man  to  be  robbed, 
spoiled,  and  betrayed  with  impunity  ?  No,  —  I  had 
rights,  and  I  was  determined  to  make  them  good. 
But  I  wished  to  do  so  without  publicity',  without 
scandal.  I  waited  a  fortnight  to  calm  myself  be¬ 
fore  presenting  myself  at  the  Hotel  Commarin. 
When  I  went  were  I  was  told  that  the  count  was  in 
the  country,  but  that  the  viscount,  his  son,  was  at 
home.  The  viscount’s  name  is  Albert.  My  name, 
you  understand.  He  is  a  handsome  youth,  and 
woars  nobly  a  name  which  does  not  belong  to  him. 
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Xhe  viscount  received  me,  and  I  proceeded  at  once 
to  inform  him  as  to  the  nature  of  my  visit.  1 
•bowed  hin»  the  correspondence,  which  proved  that 
the  children  had  been  changed,  and  that  I  was  the 
legitimati^  son  and  he  the  illegitimate.  At  first  he 
torncd  white  as  a  sheet,  then  he  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  several  times.  At  length  he  said  : 

I  These  letters  are  unquestionably  my  father’s,  and 
seem  to  show  that  I  am  not  the  son  of  the  Countess 
of  Coramarin ;  but  do  you  possess  any  other  proofs  V  ’ 

I  told  him  I  had  none,  but  that  the  widow  Lerouge 
was  alive.  It  would  be  easy  to  interrogate  her, 
and  1  told  him  that  she  live<l  at  La  Jonchfere.  ‘  I 
know  it,’  he  said  ;  ‘  I  have  been  there  with  my 
fiither  to  take  money  to  her.’  And  then,  reflecting 
a  moment,  he  said :  ‘  Brother,  I  bear  you  no  grudge 
for  the  sU'ps  you  have  taken.  All  I  ask  of  you  is, 
to  wait  eight  or  ten  days,  when  my  father  will  re¬ 
turn.  I  will  e.xplain  cven^hing  to  him,  and  I 
promise  you  that  justice  shall  be  done.  1  on  ray 
side  lose  everything,  —  name,  position,  fortune,  and, 
worse  than  all,  I  shall  probably  also  lose  my  intend¬ 
ed,  who  is  dearer  to  me  than  life.  I  was  on  the 
point  of  being  married  to  Mademoiselle  d’Arlange. 
In  exchange  I  shall  find  a  mother,  and  I  will  do  my 
best  to  make  myself  worthy  of  succeeding  you  in 
her  love  and  in  her  affection.’  ” 

“  ’The  hypocrite !  ”  muttered  Fere  Tabarct  lie- 
tween  his  teeth ;  and  then  aloud,  “  It  is  frightful 
what  you  have  had  to  undergo ;  and  what  do  you 
propose  to  do  next  ?  ” 

“  I  am  waiting  for  the  count’s  return.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  illness  of  Madame  (lerdy,  and  the 
murder  of  the  widow  Lerouge,  have  disarranged 
my  plans.  I  shall  want  money  to  establish  my 
claims,  which  may  be  disputed.’’ 

“  And  you  shall  have  it !  ”  exclaimed  Pbre  Taba- 
ret  “I have  fifteen  thousan<l  francs  in  my  safe. 
You  shall  have  them  this  very  evening.”  And  so 
saying  the  old  man  rushed  out  and  soon  returned 
with  fifteen  notes  of  a  thousand  francs  each.  “  If 
that  does  not  suffice,”  he  said,  “  I  have  others.  But 
I  have  an  appointment  to  keep,  and  must  leave  you 
now.  Farewell,  Noel;  have  patience ;  who  knows 
but  that  at  this  very  moment  Providence  may  be 
working  for  you.” 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  morality  of  the  young 
man  so  beloved  by  the  amateur  detective  was  so 
pure  as  he  suj)posed.  No  sooner  had  Pere  Tabaret 
disappeared,  than,  pocketing  the  bank-notes,  Noel 
let  himself  out  by  a  back  door,  and  jumping  into  a 
cab  was  driven  to  a  house  in  the  Rue  de  Provence, 
where,  in  an  apartment  most  luxuriously  and  ex- 
trav^antly  furnished,  dwelt  a  young  lady  of  ex- 
cecfling  beauty,  —  Madame  Juliette  Chaffbur  by 
name,  —  a  Parisienne  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  — 
mercenary,  heartless,  sensual,  and  depraved,  yet  be¬ 
loved,  to  his  utter  ruin,  by  this  young  barrister,  — 
the  exemplar  son,  —  the  young  man  without  a  blem¬ 
ish  and  with  rising  prospects ! 

In  th«!  mean  time,  Pere  Tabaret  had  hurried 
away  to  Monsieur  Daburon’s  private  house.  It  was 
late  at  night,  and  the  worthy  magistrate  had  retired 
to  his  bedroom.  But  the  amateur  detective  was  far 
too  much  excited  by  the  wondrous  intelligence  he 
had  received,  throwing,  os  he  conceived,  a  definite 
and  clear  light  upon  the  motives  of  the  murder  and 
person  of  the  criminal  to  permit  of  delay.  He  de¬ 
tailed  all  that  he  had  learnt  from  Noel  with  almost 
marvellous  lucidity  and  precision ;  but  when  he 
came  to  denounce  Viscount  Albert  de  Commarin  : 
as  the  assassin  of  the  widow  Lerouge,  the  effect  pro-. 


duced  upon  the  magistrate  was  different  ftom  what 
he  expected.  Monsieur  Daburon  appeared  to  be 
not  so  much  surprised  as  confused,  perple.\ed,  nay, 
almost  overwhelmed  by  the  intelligence. 

To  understand  the  feelings  of  the  respected  offi¬ 
cial,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  a  few  years  in  the 
life  of  Monsieur  Daburon,  for  he  had  been  young 
like  other  men,  and  like  other  men,  although  an 
austere  magistrate  by  profession,  he  too  had  had  his 
little  romance.  Monsieur  Gaboriau,  the  intelligent 
historian  of  this  extraordinaiy'  case,  gives  the  de¬ 
tails  of  this  little  romance  at  length ;  but  it  must 
suffice  for  our  purposes  to  know  that,  about  the 
years  18C0  and  1861,  Monsieur  Daburon  used  to 
spend  his  evenings  with  the  old  Marquise  d’Arlange, 
celebrated  fur  her  eccentric  attachment  to  the  man¬ 
ners  and  habits  of  the  “  ancien  regime  ”  —  “  la 
vielle  roche,”  as  About  would  call  it.  But  it  was 
not  merely  to  play  at  pii^uet  with  the  old  dowager, 
or  to  listen  to  her  interminable  stories  which  dated 
before  the  year  ’89,  for  everything  that  had  hap¬ 
pened  since  that  epoch,  —  empire,  restoration,  mon¬ 
archy  of  July,  —  were  all  ignored  by  the  old 
marquise,  that  M.  Daburon  frei^uented  the  Hotel 
d’Arlange.  There  was  also  a  granddaughter,  Claire 
il’Arlange,  just  entering  her  seventeenth  year,  as 
innocent-minded  as  she  was  fair,  and  the  magistrate 
had  re.solved,  if  he  could  overcome  the  old  lady’s 
scruples  regarding  discrepancy  of  rank,  by  certain 
monetary  considerations  which  he  knew  well  how 
to  avail  himself  of,  and  if  he  could  also  win  the  fair 
damsel’s  consent,  to  make  her  his  wife.  He  was, 
indeed,  devotedly  attached  to  her,  —  attached  by  a 
depth  of  passion  which,  in  a  man  of  concentrated 
energies  such  as  had  made  him  what  he  was,  could 
only  be  e.xtinguished  with  his  life.  The  despair  of 
such  a  man,  \^en,  having  at  length  risked  his  future 
by  an  avowal  of  his  affection,  he  learnt  that  she  had 
already  given  away  her  young  heart,  —  that  she 
love<l  Albert  de  Commarin,  —  can  be  appreciated  in 
all  its  intensity.  For  six  long  weeks  he  lay  deliri¬ 
ous,  struggling  for  veiy  existence.  Saved  by  a 
naturally  good  constitution,  he  had  endeavored  ever 
since  to  drown  his  sorrows  in  toil,  —  he  had  devoted 
himself,  heart  and  soul,  to  his  judicial  functions, 
seeking  in  them  alone  a  solace  for  his  disappoint¬ 
ment  It  can  be  imagined,  then,  how  Pore  Taba- 
ret’s  sudden  communication  as  to  having  traced  the 
murder  of  the  widow  Lerouge  to  his  rival,  Albert 
de  Commarin,  came  to  reopen  a  wound  which  he 
hoped  had  long  since  been  closed  forever. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  have  nothing  further  to 
do  with  the  matter.  How  could  he,  a  judge,  bound 
by  all  the  ties  of  honor  to  act  with  fairness  and  dis¬ 
cretion,  conduct  such  a  case  without  either  passion 
or  feeling  ?  He  would  hand  it  over  to  some  other 
magistrate.  But  then,  again,  he  asked  himself,  was 
he  a  man  possessed  of  so  little  courage,  so  little  con¬ 
trol  over  himself,  that  he  could  not  make  an  abstrac¬ 
tion  of  the  past  ?  Could  he  not,  when  he  put  on  his 
robe  of  justice,  divest  himself  of  his  personality  ? 
Was  it  not  his  most  imperious  duty  to  carry  out  the 
investigation  ?  Would  not  Claire  d’Arlangc  herself 
insist  upon  his  doing  so  ?  If  Albert  was  guilty,  she 
could  not  wed  a  criminal ;  if  he  was  innocent,  it  was 
his  duty  to  rescue  him  ftom  suspicion.  So,  after  a 
long  mental  conflict,  the  bearing  of  which  was  lost 
upon  the  impatient  Tabaret,  it  was  decided,  to  the 
infinite  delight  of  the  latter,  whose  vanity  was  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  justice  of  his  surmises,  that  an  edict  for 
the  arrest  of  Viscount  Albert  de  Commarin  should 
at  once  go  forth. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


Count  Coinuuurin  returned  to  Paris  the  very  day 
of  the  disoovery  of  the  murder.  Uis  son  had  gone 
to  meet  liim  at  the  station,  but  it  was  not  until 
after  dinner,  when  coffee  had  been  brought  in,  and 
the  servants  had  all  withdrawn,  that  Albert  ven¬ 
tured  to  broach  the  subject  which  lay  most  at  heart, 
and  which  had  given  a  paUidity  and  an  expression 
of  anxiety  to  his  features  which  had  not  escaped  the 
parental  eye.  And  when  the  young  viscount  in¬ 
formed  his  father  of  the  visit  which  he  had  received, 
and  of  the  correspondence  which  had  been  laid  be¬ 
fore  him,  after  a  moment’s  passionate  irritation,  the 
count  avowed  that  when  he  first  saw  liim  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  he  felt  a  presentiment  that  he  knew  something 
of  the  history  which  he  was  disclosing.  The  fact 
was,  that  for  twenty  long  years  the  count  had  always 
been  in  dread  that  the  secret  would  somehow  or 
other  ooze  out  His  only  hope  lay  in  the  fact  that, 
although  he  had  discarded  Madame  Uerdy,  it  was  iK>t 
her  interest  to  let  the  truth  be  known,  because  her  son 
was  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  odious  compromise. 
Now  that  his  son  was  there  to  tell  him  that  he  had 
awaited  his  return  in  order  to  know  if  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  children  had  rejilly  taken  place,  in  order  that 
he  might  regulate  bis  future  conduct  by  the  iutelli- 
genco,  the  reply  that  he  got  was,  — 

“  Certainly ;  yes,  unfortunately,  it  is  too  true. 
You  must  be  aware  of  it,  since  you  have  read  what 
I  wrote  to  Madame  Gerdy.” 

The  viscount  had  expected  the  reply,  and  yet  it 
for  a  moment  overcame  him.  There  are  some  mis¬ 
fortunes  BO  overwhelming,  that  we  require  to  repeat 
them  several  times  even  to  our  own  selves  before 
we  can  admit  the  reality.  But  when  the  count  de¬ 
clared  that  come  what  would  things  should  remain 
as  they  were,  and  Albert  should  continue  to  be  Vis¬ 
count  de  Commarin,  the  latter  respectfhlly  but  firm¬ 
ly  declared  his  resolution  to  withdraw  all  preten¬ 
sions  in  favor  of  the  legitimate  son.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  count  exposed  to  him  the  scandal  that 
would  arise,  the  fair  name  of  Commarin  sullied,  all 
that  he  had  himself  suffered  whilst  condemning  his 
l^itimatc  son  to  obscurity  for  Albert’s  sake,  that 
the  authorities  would  have  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  facts,  and  that  publicity  and  disgrace  would  en¬ 
sue  ;  Albert  remauned  firm  in  his  resolution.  As  a 
last  resource,  the  count  asked  him  how  he  intended 
to  live,  and  if,  when  he  renounced  him,  he  ako  re¬ 
nounced  Mademoiselle  d’Arlange?  Albert  replied 
that  be  did  not  tliink  that  his  father  would  make 
him  expiate  faults  that  were  not  his,  he  would  make 
him  an  allowance ;  and  as  to  Claire,  he  bad  sought 
an  inten'iew  with  her ;  he  had  explained  to  her  the 
sad  position  in  which  he  was  placed ;  she  had  agreed 
with  him  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  should 
pursue  under  the  circumstances,  but  whatever  hapr 
pened  it  would  not  affect  her  feelings  towards  him, 
she  had  sworn  that  she  would  be  his  wife. 

Father  and  son  parted,  but  not  in  anger.  The 
count,  grieved  as  he  was,  could  not  help  admiring 
the  honesty  of  purpose  of  the  young  man,  and  all  be 
requested  was  to  be  allowed  some  time  to  reflect 
upon  the  sad  reverse  with  which  he  was  threatened. 
Albert  himself  had  scarcely  got  into  his  own  rooms 
when  a  servant  rushed  in,  in  a  state  of  intense  ex¬ 
citement,  announcing  the  advent  of  the  commissary 
of  police,  who,  in  f&t,  as  usual  with  that  order  of 
officials,  followed  upon  the  valet’s  footsteps,  attended 
by  a  whole  host  of  subordinates,  including  the  saga¬ 
cious  F^re  Tabaret  himself. 

“Monsieur  de  Commarin,”  proclaimed  the  com¬ 
missar}',  holding  forth  his  hand  to  impart  dignity  to 


his  words,  “  I  come  to  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the 
law.” 

“Me !  — sir,  me  — ” 

“  Yes ;  here  is  the  prder,”  said  the  commissary,  as 
he  held  forth  a  slip  of  paper. 

Albert  cast  his  eye  upon  it  mechanically. 

“  Claudine  assassinated  1  ”  he  exclaimed ;  and 
then,  in  a  lower  tone,  he  added,  “  then  all  is  lost.” 

Whilst  the  necessary  forms  of  interrogation  were 
being  gone  through,  a  search  of  the  apartments 
was  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
old  amateur.  Among  the  discoveries  effected  were 
a  broken  foil,  a  pair  of  black  trousers  still  wet,  mud¬ 
dy,  and  with  traces  of  green  moss,  as  if  a  wall  had 
been  climbed  over,  a  pair  of  gray  gloves  which  had 
been  rubbed  or  scratched,  boots  still  damp,  an  um¬ 
brella,  the  point  of  which  was  covered  with  mud,  a 
box  of  cigars  known  as  trabucos,  and  porte-cigars 
in  amber  and  meerschaum. 

“I  have  idl  that  could  be  wished  for,”. whispered 
the  amateur  detective  in  the  car  of  the  commissary. 

“  Poor  boy !  ”  remarked  the  latter ;  “  he  betrayed 
his  guilt  in  the  first  words  he  uttered.” 

Albert  was  hurried  away  to  the  Palais  de  Justice 
in  a  hackney-carriage,  and  consigned  to  solitary 
confinement.  Monsieur  Daburon  was  in  his  otlicial 
cabinet  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning.  Hav¬ 
ing  once  mtulc  up  his  mind  to  conduct  the  prelim¬ 
inary  inquiry,  he  felt,  with  Pere  Tabaret,  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  proceeding  with  promptitude  and  decision. 
Ilis  agents  had  been  expedited  iq  every  direction. 
All  the  parties  concerned  bad  been  summoned,  and 
^Monsieur  Noiil  Gerdy  was  the  first  to  make  his  ap¬ 
pearance.  In  his  replies  to  a  long  judicial  inquiry, 
Noel  admitted  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  widow 
Lerouge,  who  had  been  his  nurse ;  that  he  had  vis¬ 
ited  her  but  at  rare  intervals ;  that  his  mother,  on 
seeing  in  the  newspapers  the  crime  that  had  been 
committed,  had  been  taken  ill,  exclaiming,  not  “  la 
lualheureuse,”  but  “  le  malheureux  ” ;  that  she  bad 
been  suffering  from  brain-fever  ever  since ;  that  the 
death  of  the  widow  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  him; 
and  then  he  concluded  by  relating  the  story  of  the 
substitution  of  children,  with  which  Monsieur  Dabu¬ 
ron  had  already  been  made  ac({uainted  from  t^e  lips 
of  Pere  Taband.  He  had  depended,  he  said,  ujwn  the 
testimony  of  the  old  woman  to  estabUsh  bis  claims ; 
the  count  and  Madame  Gertly  would,  he  knew,  be 
opposed  to  their  validity,  and,  now  she  had  been 
put  out  of  the  way,  nothing  but  a  heap  of  useless 
papers  remained  in  his  hands.  He  added,  wluit  lie 
had  not  done  to  Pere  Tabaret,  that  his  mother  had 
at  first  admitted  the  substitution,  but  had  alle^ 
wards  said  that  she  retracted  and  denied  it,  and 
that  she  was  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  in¬ 
sure  her  son’s  keeping  his  position  in  the  world. 

“  It  must  be  admitted,”  observed  the  nnigistrate, 
“  that  this  crime  has  happened  very  conveniently 
for  the  jmrjjoses  of  the  Viscount  de  Commarin.  Xo 
one  else  was  interested  in  the  death  of  the  widow 
Lerouge.” 

“  O,  monsieur !  ”  exclaimed  Noel,  and  he  pro¬ 
tested  energetically  against  admitting  such  a  suppo¬ 
sition  for  a  moment,  “  what  reasons  could  he  have 
for  such  an  act  ?  I  did  not  threaten  him.  On  the 
contrary,  we  parted  amicably'.” 

“  And  he  asked  for  time  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  I  proposed  that  we  should  go  together  to 
see  the  widow  Lerouge,  but  he  wished  to  see  his 
father  first,  and  I  consented.  I  wished  to  arran^ 
matters,  and,  above  all,  to  avoid  public  scandal.  It 
was  my  firm  resolve  not  to  have  recourse  to  law  to 
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etublisii  luy  rights.  At  the  worst,  I  would  have  dissuaded  him  under  the  plea  that  his  unexpected 
left  Albert  his  title,  but  I  should  have  insisted  upon  presence  might  entail  fatal  results  in  her  present 
^  allowance  being  made  to  Madame  Gerdy  and  to  precarious  condition. 


myself.” 

The  next  who  found  his  way  into  the  magistrate’s  j 
office,  was  Fere  Tabaret,  who  detailed  all  the  cir- 
cumsUinces  of  tlie  viscount’s  arrest,  and,  above  all, 

I  the  damnatory  j)roots  which  he  had  discovered  in 
bis  rooms.  But  even  more  than  with  all  these  was 
Monsieur  Daburon  struck  with  the  convicting  words, 

“  .411  is  lost !  ”  The  amateur  detective  was  followed 
by  Count  Commarin,  who  came  in  supported  by  two 
v'^ets.  He  bad  been  seizerl  with  a  severe  illness  on 
hearing  that  the  viscount  had  been  arrested  under 
so  terrible  a  charge,  and  he  had  aged  twenty  years 
'  in  a  single  night.  The  count,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  deplored  the  humiliation  of  his  name  and  house, 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  drink  of  the  cup  of  bitter¬ 
ness  even  to  the  dregs.  He  made  no  secret  of  his 
history  before  the  magistrate,  —  avowed  that  he  had 
loved  Valerie  better  than  his  wife,  who  barl  died  of 
grief,  and  he  admitted  the  substitution  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  carried  out,  he  said,  through  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  a  valet  and  the  widow  Lcrouge.  But  the 
justice  of  God  was  upon  him.  He  found  in  after 
times  that  Valerie  was  in  the  habit  of  secretly  re¬ 
ceiving  the  visits  of  a  military  man.  From  that 
time  forth  he  never  saw  her  again,  and  he  was  left 
in  horrible  doubts  as  to  whether  the  son  whom  he 
had  adopted  was  even  his  own.  It  was  his  inten¬ 
tion,  he  said,  to  take  Noel  to  his  bosom,  to  grant 
him  his  rights,  but  at  the  same  time  he  must  say  it 
was  with  the  entire  concurrence  of  Albert,  who  had 
from  the  first  expressed  his  resolve  to  withdraw  in 
favor  of  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  title. 

“  The  feelings  expressed  by  the  viscount  are  in¬ 
finitely  creditable  to  him,”  ob^rved  the  magistrate  ; 

“  but  did  he  not  say  anything  respecting  the  widow 
Lerouge  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  count;  “  be  based  his  refusal  to 
accede  to  my  wishes  upon  the  fact  that  that  woman’s 
testimony  rendered  litigation  with  Noel  useU^  and 
imp^ible.” 

The  interrogation  was  interrupted  at  this  point 
by  the  appearance  of  Noel  him.«elf,  who  came  in 
with  the  letters  which  the  magistrate  had  requested 
should  he  deposited  in  his  hands.  M.  Daburon  rose 
fiom  his  chair,  and,  taking  the  young  barrister  by 
the  hand,  jiresented  him  to  the  count  Father  and 
son  stooil  face  to  face  for  some  moments,  contem¬ 
plating  one  another  with  mixed  enriosity  and  mis¬ 
trust. 

“lam  not  strong,”  at  length  said  the  old  man, 
rising.  “  You  must,  my  xon,” — and  he  laid  empha¬ 
sis  upon  the  words,  —  “  see  me  to  my  carriage.” 

The  young  barrister  hastened  to  his  a.ssistance. 
His  face  beamed  as  he  placed  the  old  man’s  arm 
within  his  own.  When  they  got  to  the  carriage, 
“  Get  in,”  said  the  old  man,  laconically ;  and,  driv- 
i^  away  together  to  the  count’s  hotel,  Noel  found 
himself  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  at  home,  and 
installed  in  the  late  viscount’s  place,  whilst  Albert 
was  immured  in  a  dungeon !  He  completed  his 
conquest  of  the  old  man’s  affections  by  declaring 
that  bis  first  duty  as  a  barrister  would  be  to  undei^ 
take  the  defence  of  his  brother.  And  this  done,  he 
asked  permission  to  return  for  the  time  being  to 
Madame  Gerdy,  whom  he  had  left  in  a  condition 
wavering  between  life  and  death ;  and  the  count 
^  so  much  affected  by  the  incidents  of  the  day 
that  he  would  have  accompanied  his  long-lost  son 
to  the  bedside  of  the  sick  lady,  but  that  the  latter 


Albert’s  examination  by  the  judge  of  instruction 
was  not  productive  of  much  that  was  satisfactory. 
That  he  hatl  exclaimed,  “  All  was  lost !  ”  when  ar¬ 
rested,  he  attributed  to  the  feeling  he  had  that  he 
would  be  convicted,  because  he  alone  had  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  woman’s  death.  As  to  his  smoking  tra- 
bucos  with  a  porte-cigare,  the  broken  foil,  the  dam¬ 
aged  trousers,  the  gray  gloves,  the  fitting  of  his 
shoes,  he  aigued  that  they  were  mere  coincidences. 
But  the  most  startling  result  of  the  interrogatory 
lay  in  the  fact  that  he  would  not  prove  an  alibu  He 
had  been  out  the  evening  of  the  murder,  it  had 
rained,  and  he  had  an  umbrella,  but  he  would  not 
say  where  he  had  been ;  he  had  walked  along  the 
streets,  along  the  quays,  but  furtlier  he  would  not 
say.  This  extraordinary  reticence,  where  a  man’s 
life  and  reputation  depended  u[>on  his  accounting 
for  where  he  ha<l  been  during  the  time  the  crime 
was  committed,  puzzled  both  M.  Daburon  and  Pfere 
Tabaret.  But  the  effect  upon  each  was  different. 
M.  Daburon  felt  convinced  of  the  guilt  of  the  ac¬ 
cused  ;  Fere  Tabaret,  on  the  contrary,  declared  at 
once  that  he  must  be  innocent.  The  system  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  amateur  detective  was  of  that  nature  that, 
if  a  link  was  wanting  in  the  chain,  the  whole  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence  broke  to  the  ground.  He  proceed¬ 
ed  by  induction  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 
He  judged  of  the  workman  by  the  work.  The  mur¬ 
der  ha<l  been  committed  by  a  cool,  determined, 
clever  man  ;  such  a  man  was  not  the  person  to  omit 
the  precaution  of  providing  himself  with  so  simple 
a  resource  as  an  ^ihi  in  case  of  detection.  Alb^ 
conld  not  therefore  be  the  murderer,  and  so  assured 
was  Pfere  Tabaret  of  his  innocence,  that  he  resolved 
upon  at  once  throwing  as  mneh  eneigy  in  his  discul- 
pation  as  he  had  before,  iinfbrtunately,  exhibited  in 
incriminating  him. 

Assistance  to  the  cause  came  unexpectedly  from 
a  quarter  where  it  would  never  have  been  looked 
for.  Mademoiselle  d’.Vrlange  made  her  appearance 
with  her  governess  in  the  study  of  M.  Daburon.  The 
perturbation  of  the  worthy  magistrate  at  such  an 
unanticipated  visit  may  be  imagined.  It  was  no 
longer  a  bashful,  timid  girl  that  stood  in  the  presence 
of  her  ancient  admirer,  but  a  (courageous  woman, 
animated  in  the  defence  of  the  man  she  loved.  *1116 
chapter  devoted  by  M.  Gaboriau  to  the  description 
of  the  scene  that  ensued  between  the  magistrate  en¬ 
deavoring  to  convince  Claire  d’Arlange  of  the  culpa¬ 
bility  of  her  intended,  and  her  noble  confiding  reli¬ 
ance  on  his  innocence,  is  by  far  the  best  in  the  book. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  M.  Daburon  began  to  de¬ 
tail  one  by  one  the  circumstantial  proofe  of  his  con¬ 
victions,  and  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  fact  that  Al¬ 
bert  had  gone  out  on  the  evening  of  Shrove-Tuesday, 
— the  evening  of  the  murder,  —  had  wandered  alxnit, 
and  would  not  say  where,  and  had  returned  home, 
his  trousers  wet  and  dirty,  and  his  gloves  tom,  that 
a  gleam  of  glad  surprise  burst  across  that  beautiful 
facce,  upon  which  doubt,  defiance,  and  the  agony  of 
suspense  had  hitherto  been  alone  depicted. 

“  Shrove-Tuesday !  ”  she  exclaimed ;  and  she 
joined  her  hands  in  a  prayer  of  thanks.  “  I  told 
you  he  was  not  guilty.  Why,  Albert  was  with  me 
all  that  evening !  ” 

'The  explanation  was  clear.  Albert  had  sought 
an  interview  that  very  evening  wdth  Claire,  to  inform 
her  of  the  possible  change  that  might  occur  in  his 
circumstances.  But,  (rwing  to  the  (^position  of  the 
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dowagcr-raarcbioness,  the  meeting  had  been  a  clan¬ 
destine  one.  Albert  had  to  get  over  the  wet  garden- 
wall,  in  doing  which  he  had  soiled  his  trousers  and 
tom  his  gloves.  That  he  had  not  avowed  where  he 
had  spent  the  evening,  became  equally  plain.  It 
was  to  save  the  reputation  of  his  intended. 

For  a  moment  M.  Daburon  thought  that  Claire 
was  prepared  to  save  Albert  at  the  e.xpense  not 
only  of  her  reputation,  but  of  her  truthfulness. 
Claire  rejected  the  insinuation  with  indignation 
and  contempt.  She  told  M.  Daburon  that  he  was 
not  fit  to  be  the  judge  of  one  who  was  his  rival. 
Agents  were  despatched  to  the  Hotel  d’Arlange  to 
examine  the  walLs.  They  deposed  to  the  fact  that 
there  had  been  an  escalade  eifected  both  before  and 
after  the  rain.  M.  Daburon  was  reduced  at  last  to 
the  conviction  that  he  had  been  hasty,  that  Pdre 
Tabaret  might  be  in  the  right,  and  that,  if  an  alibi 
could  be  proved,  Albert  de  Commarin  might,  after 
all,  be  innocent 

But  Claire  d’Arlangc  did  not  content  herself  with 
the  effect  produced  upon  the  magistrate  ;  when  she 
saw  how  much  depended  upon  her  testimony  as  to 
where  Albert  had  spent  the  evening  of  Shrove- 
Tuesdav,  she  went  direct  from  the  palace  to  the 
Hotel  Commarin,  where  she  was  not  long  in  satisfy¬ 
ing  the  old  count,  who  was  inwardly  deeply  attached 
to  Albert,  notwithstanding  his  supposed  guilt  and 
his  recognition  of  the  claims  of  No<d,  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  his  innocence.  So  excited  did  the  old 
count  become  by  the  information  which  Claire  con¬ 
veyed  to  him  of  a  clear  alibi,  that  he  determined  to 
proceed  at  once  with  that  young  lady  to  the  house 
of  Madame  Gerdy,  where  they  should  find  Noiil, 
and  who,  he  smd,  would  at  once  obtain  Albert’s  re¬ 
lease  from  prison.  A  carriage  was  ordered,  and  the 
two  were  driven  to  the  Rue  St.  Lazare.  Noel  was 
absent,  but  the  count  insisted  upon  being  shown  up 
into  Madame  Gerdy’s  room.  There  were  four  per¬ 
sons  in  the  apartment  of  the  dying  lady, —  the  doc¬ 
tor,  a  priest,  a  sister  of  charity  who  acted  as  nurse, 
ami  a  military  man. 

The  latter  seemed  to  be  much  annoyed  at  the  in¬ 
trusion  of  the  count.  To  the  inquiries  made  by  the 
count  as  to  the  state  of  the  patient,  the  doctor  re¬ 
plied  that  it  was  not  likely  that  she  would  survive 
the  day.  The  count  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if 
weighed  down  by  grief.  To  a  subsequent  question 
as  to  whether  she  enjoyed  the  use  of  her  senses  even 
at  intervals,  an  equally  unsatisfactory  response  was 
given.  But  when  the  count,  impelled  by  the  mem¬ 
ory,  of  the  past,  and  by  sympathy  for  one  he  hivd  so 
long  and  so  deeply  loved,  although  he  ha«l  so  basely 
amfso  grievously  wronged  her,  approached  the  bed¬ 
side  and  took  her  by  the  hand,  it  seemed  as  if  she 
were  roused  by  a  galvanic  shock ;  she  rose  up  in  her 
bed,  and  exclaimed, 

“  Guy !  it  is  Guy !  ” 

An  ahnost  celestial  joy  seemed  to  lighten  up  her 
features,  and  her  senses  once  more  returned  to  her 
for  a  moment,  like  the  flickering  of  a  dying  lamp. 
She  had  time,  however,  to  express  the  pleasure  she 
felt  at  seeing  the  count  before  she  died.  He  had 
never  given  her  a  chance  of  an  explanation,  now 
she  could  give  it.  Tlie  military  man  who  visited 
her  was  her  own  brother,  —  the  same  who  was  now 
present  by  her  hedsidc.  She  had  never  been  un¬ 
faithful  to  him.  At  this  moment  Noel  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  room.  The  moribund  looked  sternly 
at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  apostrophizing  him 
with  terrible  emphasis  as  an  assassin,  she  fell  back  in 
the  bed  and  expired.  The  grief  of  the  count  was 


as  deep  as  it  was  unfeigned.  He  would  have  given 
worlds  that  she  had  lived  only  another  hour  that  he 
might  have  obtained  for^vencss  for  his  unjust  sus- 
picions,  but  it  was  not  destined  to  be  so.  He  had 
killed  his  wife  by  his  neglect ;  he  had  now  killed  his 
mistress  by  his  injustice.  The  hour  of  expiation 
had  come. 

The  detective,  Gevrol,  had.  in  the  mean  time  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  finding  the  mariner  with  the  large  ear¬ 
rings  at  Rouen.  The  personage  in  question  turned 
out  to  bo  llrlarle  Pierre  Lerouge,  the  husband  of  the  ' 
supposed  widow.  Brought  up  to  Paris  and  subject¬ 
ed  to  close  examination  by  M.  Daburon,  it  appeared 
that  he  had  been  separated  from  his  wife  on  account 
of  her  bad  habits,  but  that  he  visited  her  occasion¬ 
ally.  He  was  jierfcctly  acquainted  with  the  historr 
of  the  substitution  of  the  children  of  Count  Com- 
marin,  but  the  most  extraordinary  point  eliminated 
from  his  cross-e.xamlnation  was  that  the  supposed 
substitution  had.  In  reality,  never  taken  place. 
Madame  Gerdy  had  bribed  Madame  Lerouge  more 
extensively  than  even  the  count  had  done  to  carry 
out  a  double  subterfuge,  —  to,  in  fact,  induce  the 
count  to  believe  that  Albert  was  his  natural  son, 
while  he  was,  in  reality,  his  legitimate  offspring,  and 
to  allow  her  to  retain  her  own  son,  Noel  Gerdy. 

When  M.  Daburon  and  Pere  Tabaret  liecame  I 
aware  of  this  state  of  things,  it  at  once  struck  them 
)x)th  that  Madame  Genly  would  have  Informed 
Noel,  upon  his  discovering  the  count’s  letters,  that 
they  haU  no  reference  to  him,  that  the  substitution 
had  never  taken  place,  and  that  he  was  really  her  | 
son.  It  was  equally  clear,  then,  that  it  was  Noel 
who  had  assassinated  the  supposed  widow  in  order  | 
that  she  might  not  confess  that  the  substitution  had 
not  taken  place,  and  he  had  burnt  the  letters  and  I 
papers  which  would  have  borne  evidence  against  j 
his  claims.  Pdre  Tabaret  exclaimed,  in  agony,  —  j 

“  It  must  be  him,  my  son,  my  heir,  —  it  is  Noel!”  ' 

M.  Daburon  accjuiesced  that  it  must  be  so,  and  | 
added,  that  the  young  barrister  must  be  at  once  < 
arrested.  But  the  count  had  been  present  at  the  I 
examination  of  the  mariner  Lerouge,  and  he  hastened  , 
off  to  his  hotel,  where  the  pretender  was  installed,  j 
Confronting  him  at  once,  he  ejaculated,  —  I 

“  Miserable  man  !  you  knew  that  you  were  the  son 
of  Madame  Gerdy ;  you  have  killed  her,  you  have 
killed  Madame  Lerouge,  and  you  have  sought  to  j 
make  the  guilt  fall  upon  the  innocent.  Before  i 
your  mother  died  she  proclaimed  you  to  be  an  as-  | 
sa-ssin  I  You  will  be  arrested ;  but  you  are  still  my  ; 
son,  and  I  give  you  a  chance,  — here  is  a  pistol.” 

But  criminals  are  mostly  cowards :  Noel  refused 
the  alU‘rnative.  He  admitted  his  guilt,  —  there  was 
no  possibility  of  disavowing  it, —  but  he  would  not 
destroy  himself,  he  said,  until  all  chances  of  escape 
were  lost.  So  saying,  and  having  obtained  money 
from  the  count  to  facilitate  his  escape,  the  wretched 
man  took  his  departure.  It  can  be  easily  imagined 
the  direction  that  his  steps  took.  It  was  to  the 
head-c]uarU‘r8  of  all  his  crimes,  to  the  fountain-head 
whence,  one  after  another,  all  his  difficulties  had 
arisen,  all  his  misfortunes  had  emanated,  —  the 
house  of  the  heartless  siren,  Juliette.  But  the  mer¬ 
cenary  creature  did  not  show  herself  so  utterly 
heartless  on  the  occasion  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  Her  unprincipled  anil  ill-regulated  mind 
was  rather  tickled  by  th4  fanev  that  her  lover  had 
committed  murder  for  her  sake  than  hurt  or  dis¬ 
mayed,  and  she  actually  consented  to  fly  the  country 
with  him. 

The  project  was,  however,  dispelled  almost  as  soon  ) 
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as  it  was  entertained  by  the  entrance  of  the  police. 
They,  at  least,  were  not  unacquainted  with  the  ir- 
feffular  habits  of  the  supposed  spotless  young  bar- 
jiater,  and  they  knew  where  to  lay  their  hands  upon 
him  when  the  necessities  of  the  case  should  render 
juch  a  proceeding  necessary.  When  Noel  found 
that  farther  escape  was  impossible,  and  that  he  had 
been  tracked  to  his  last  lair,  then  alone  he  took  out 
a  revolver,  and  leaning  against  the  mantel-piece,  he 
discharged  the  contents  into  his  breast.  At  the 
head  of  the  officers  who  made  their  ^pearance  in 
the  room  <it  the  same  moment  was  rhre  Tabaret. 
The  (lyin^  man  lifted  his  head  for  a  moment,  and 

anostrophised  him :  — 
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«  Well,  old  father,”  he  said,  “  so  you  play  the  port 
of  an  amateur  detective,  do  you  V  There  is  great 
fan  in  detecting  one’s  self  one’s  own  friends.  I  wish 
yon  joy  of  It.  I  have  had  a  fine  game  to  play,  but 
with  three  women  in  it  one  always  loses.” 

A  few  moments  more  and  the  criminal  was  be- 
rond  the  reach  of  human  justice.  Albert  was  set 
at  liberty  the  same  day,  and  a  few  months  after¬ 
wards  the  dowagei^marchioness  was  heard  relating 
to  her  fnends  how  her  granddaughter  Claire  had 
wedded  the  Viscount  de  Commarin,  down  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  without  either  drums  or  tnlmpets.  The 
nmse  of  the  said  error  of  which  he  had  been  the 
victini  rendered  it  desirable  that  all  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  as  quiet  a  manner  as  possible.  As  to 
Monsieur  Daburon,  he  resigned  his  position  as  judge 
of  instruction,  and  withdrew  into  Poitou.  Phre 
Tabaret  also  gave  op  the  vain  pursuit  of  criminals. 
He  had  believed  in  the  infallibility  of  human  justice, 
and  his  belief  had  not  merely  undergone  a  severe 
shock;  nothing  remained  to  him  but  the  sense  of 
the  possibility  of  judicial  errors  in  all  matters. 

SILCOTE  OF  SILCOTES. 

MY  HEXnV  KINGSLEY, 

inaoa  or  “  ratsssuok,”  “  tuk  billt abs  abd  the  bcbtoss,”  etc. 

CHAPTER  XXXVL— Continued. 

A  HAPPY  MEETING. 

“  Tired,  my  dear  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  I  tired !  But  how  about  you  ?  What  a  splendid 
walker  you  are !  ” 

“  I  have  been  used  to  it  all  my  life.  I  used  to 
walk  twenty  miles  into  Exeter  at  one  time.  And  I 
walkeil  that  road  once  too  often.” 

“  Did  you  have  an  accident  ?  ” 

“  An  accident  ?  Yes.” 

“  It  has  not  crippled  you.  You  walk  strong  and 
free.” 

“  I  had  need.  I  have  a  long  journey  before  me, 
and  many  things  to  do  by  the  way ;  and  time  gets 
short.” 

“  In  which  direction  does  your  way  lead  you  ?  ” 

"That  I  cannot  tell  you ;  I  have  hardly  any  idea. 
It  depends  entirely  on  a  few  people  whose  wills  have 
always  been  as  unsettled  as  the  sea.  You  are  one 
of  those  people!  lAjam,  therefore,  to  be  strong. 
Take  any  line  you  like,  but  hold  to  it ;  and  leave 
me  no  more  of  these  tangled  skeins  to  set  right” 

“  But  what  is  your  destination  in  this  journey  of 
yours?” 

“  My  destination  is  the  same  as  your  own,  —  the 
grave.  I  have  a  life  to  live  out,  and  I  am  goinw  to 
try  to  put  certain  things  right  before  I  die.  What 
things,  I  scarcely  know.  How,  I  do  not  see.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  may  require  your  assistance.  I  m^  or 
I  may  not  I  cannot  see  my  way  as  yet.  If  I  re¬ 


quire,  if  I  command,  your  assistance,  let  me  find  no 
whimpering,  sentimental  boy,  but  a  self-possessed, 
cool-beaded  man.  You  are  gentle  and  lovable ;  I 
want  more  than  that.  I  may  want  you  to  show  your 
mettle  on  emei^ncy.  Not  in  fisticuffs,  or  any  rub¬ 
bish  of  that  sort,  but  in  hard  intellectual  pluck. 
There  is  mischief  coming.  There  is  death  coming. 

I  have  dreamt  of  fallen  angels,  still  wearing  their 
white  garments,  being  hurled  over  a  high  precipice 
Into  a  deep  unfathomable  pool  of  black  water  by 
thousands.  I  know  one  who  wears  white  still. 
Never  wear  white,  boy,  it  shows  the  bloodstains  so 
openly ;  whether  the  blood  be  Polish,  Hungarian, 
or  Itsffian,  it  shows  all  the  same.  Here  is  the  old 
short  cut,  through  this  gap,  you  forgetful  boy.  Tur¬ 
nips  this  year  again :  how  is  that?  God  help  me ! 
my  memory  must  not  go  yet.  Turnips !  I  must  be 
a  year  wrong.  Wheat,  barley,  clover,  is  three,  and 
turnips,  wheat,  barley,  and  clover  is  four,  which  is 
seven.  Quite  right.  And  turnip  again  is  eight. 
And  you  are  turned  nineteen,  which  makes  it  quite 
right.  Don’t  you  see  ?  ” 

James  did  not  see  at  all ;  but  he  said,  “  I  will  go 
with  you  through  thick  and  thin.  But  I  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  what  you  are  speaking  about  —  ” 

“I  hardly  understand  mysmf,”  she  interrupted. 
“  You  will  probably  know  more  in  less  than  half  an 
hour.  But  1  can  say  nothing  even  about  that. 
Don’t  brush  your  feet  through  the  tumipa  like  that ; 
lift  them  over.  If  you  cut  away  the  heart  of  the 
turnip  with  your  boots,  tbe  frost  will  get  in  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  turnip,  and  if  the  turnip  is  destroyed,  the 
farmer  will  suffer ;  and  if  the  farmer  suffers,  the  la¬ 
borer  will  suffer  more.  For  the  farmer,  having  no 
margin,  but  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  but  feming 
the  dread,  horror,  and  disgrace  of  bankruptcy  aL 
ways  before  him,  oppresses  the  laborer,  who  is  un- 
degradable,  being  in  a  chronic  state  of  bankruptcy. 
They  used  to  say  that  taxes  ultimately  fall  on  the 
producer.  They  have  altered  that  now,  I  believe. 
But  remember  when  —  I  mean  if  ever  —  you  come 
into  any  property,  that  every  pound  spent  in  luxury 
represents  a  loss  of  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  to 
the  wealth  of  the  nation.  Look  there,  —  there  is 
old  Avery  creeping  out  in  the  sun.  He  don’t  look 
a  bit  older.  Did  ever  anybody  see  the  like  of 
that?” 

She  had  totally  puzzled  James.  He  could  not 
make  “  head  or  tail  ”  of  her.  I  hojie  that  the  reader 
is  only  puzzled  by  her  political  economy. 

“  We  turn  off  here,”  said  James. 

“  The  lane  is  better  walking,”  she  answered. 

“  You  have  been  here  before,  and  you  know  the 
people  too,”  said  James,  as  though  he  bad  made  a 
briltlant  discovery. 

And  she  said,  “  Wait.  It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me 
that  mere  absence  should  have  dulled  memory  to 
this  c.xtcnt.  Let  us  sec.  After  aU,  it  is  a  mere 

Esychological  (question.  It  does  not  touch  one’s 
eart,  or  the  sentimental  part  of  one,  in  the  least.” 
In  the  muddiest  part  of  the  muddiest  lane,  James, 
In  a  state  of  puzzled  and  wondering  submission, 
stopped  her  in  her  rapid  walk  for  a  moment. 

“  I  lived  here  once,”  he  said,  and  pointed  to  the 
old  cottage. 

She  turned,  and  looked  him  fuU  and  steadily  in 
the  face,  for  her  mind  was  made  up  now.  There 
was  to  be  no  more  deceit  in  her  life.  She  looked 
him  stralghtly,  steadily  in  the  face,  and  merely  said, 
“  You  lived  here  once  ?  Does  the  right  -of  the  old 
place  bring  up  no  memories?  Do  you  remember 
your  mother  ?  ” 
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Not  in  the  least.  He  looked  her  straight  in  the 
face,  and  answered,  ‘‘No.” 

The  door  was  ready  for  unlocking ;  but  the  key 
was  still  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 

Wending  on  through  the  woodlands  they  came 
to  a  part  of  them  where  nature  began  to  be  slightly 
assisted  by  art ;  laurels  and  laurustinus  began  to 
appear,  and,  after  the  first  wire  fence  was  passed, 
the  sigps  of  order  grew  more  and  more  visible,  until 
the  scarcely-marked  roadway  grew  into  a  gravel- 
drive,  and,  joining  another  and  a  larger  one,  which 
formed  the  main  approach  to  the  house,  came  to  an 
end. 

She  walked  steadily  on  in  silence  through  the 
glades  of  the  densely-timbered  deer-park,  catching 
glimpses  from  time  to  time  of  the  crowded  and  deep 
red  chimneys  and  gables  of  Silcotes.  When  they 
were  beiure  the  porch,  she  spoke  again. 

“  I  wonder  whether  the  bloodhounds  arc  loose  ?  ” 

“  You  are  perfectly  safe  with  me,”  he  answered, 
still  in  wonder ;  and  they  passed  into  the  old 
hall. 

Here  were  the  dc^  grouped  round  the  fire, — 
standing,  sitting,  and  lying,  blinking  their  foolish 
soft  eyes  at  it.  And  in  the  centre  of  them  sat  a 
man  of  great  stature,  who  was  bending  thoughtfully 
over  the  blaze,  with  his  feet  upon  the  stone  hearth 
on  either  side  of  it. 

A  soldier,  as  it  seemed  to  James,  for  he  wore  the 
high  military  collar,  and  had  some  sort  of  silver  ac¬ 
coutrements  on  his  back.  The  dogs  seemed  fond  of 
him,  and  one  had  leaned  its  great  head  agiunst  his 
knee. 

A  slight  movement  among  the  dogs,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  recoguizi^  James,  caused  this  man 
to  look  round  and  rise.  When  James  had  finished 
caressing  the  only  one  of  the  lazy  animals  which  had 
come  to  meet  him,  he  looked  at  the  man  again.  He 
was  a  soldier  of  some  sort,  and  was  of  great  height, 
James  saw,  and  then  he  suddenly  gasped  for  breath 
and  twitched  his  arms.  His  mother  stood  perfectly 
silent ;  looking  eagerly  on. 

It  was  a  strange  thing,  but  he  knew  his  uncle, 
when  he  had  been  quite  unable  to  recognize  his 
mother.  .Tames  Sugden’s  face  (it  was  he  who  stood 
before  James,  in  the  dress  of  a  commissionnaire)  had 
changed  but  little  in  his  Crimean  campaign ;  and 
his  mother’s  had  changed  so  much,  —  not  only  in 
appearance,  but  in  expression.  As  for  Sugden,  he 
was  the  great,  peaceful,  placid,  affectionate  giant  he 
had  ever  been.  .Tames,  in  a  startled  voice,  called 
him  by  his  old  title,  and,  as  he  saw  the  old  quiet 
smile  come  into  his  face,  he  dashed  forward  with  a 
shout,  and  had  him  by  both  arms. 

“Is  mother  here?”  was  his  first  eager  question, 
when  be  looked  for  half  a  minute  on  the  dear  old 
face.  “  Have  you  brought  her  ?  ” 

“  Yes !  here  she  is,  old  man,”  said  Sugden,  turn¬ 
ing  towards  her.  James  saw  no  one  but  Mrs.  Mor- 

faii,  and  trembled  in  every  limb.  Sugden  went  and 
issed  her,  and  when  he  saw  the  two  faces  together 
he  knew  her,  and  such  a  rush  of  emotion,  of  wonder, 
of  joy,  of  regret,  came  on  him  at  once,  as  could  only 
find  expression  in  a  wild,  delighted  cry. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  on,  and  not  a  servant 
came  near  the  hall;  Silcote  had  provided  against 
that.  Only  very  distant  sounds  came  feebly  on  the 
ear;  the  blc^honnds  slumbered  quietly  around 
them ;  a  deep  unutterable  peace  filled  the  souls  of 
these  three  so  long  separate,  so  happily  united,  as 
they  sat  hand  in  hand  talking  in  a  low  and  gentle 
voice  before  the  fire. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

VTF.  GET  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  A  CHORUS. 

It  is  a  common  accusation  against  the  English 
abroad  that  they  herd  too  much  twether,  and,  un¬ 
til  they  are  very  well  used  to  it,  wifi  avoid  the'beit 
foreign  compamonship  and  society  fur  the  sake  of  s  I 
third-class  compatriot.  It  is,  no  doubt,  somewhat  ' 
true ;  aud  it  would  certainly  have  seemed  true,  and 
been  put  down  as  an  inseparable  accident  of  the  ^ 
English  nation,  had  M.  .ikssollant  happened  to  be  at  ' 
a  certain  great  ball  given  at  the  Rassian  Embaaiy  ! 
at  Vienna  in  the  very  early  spring  of  1859.  1 

It  was  a  rather  awkward  time  tor  every  one ;  for 
after  the  F rench  Emperor’s  too  celebrated  “  regrets  ”  : 
on  New  Year’s  day,  which  have  now  become  so  cele- 
brated  as  to  be  a  little  of  a  bore,  things  had  been  I 
going  on  from  bad  to  worse.  And  although  Lord 
Cowley  had  arrived  in  Vienna  to  undertake  the 
somewhat  hopeless  task  of  persuading  twopemns 
to  make  peace,  both  of  whom  were  bent  on  fighting, 
it  was  a  more  awkward  time  for  the  English  st 
Vienna  than  usual,  for  it  was  notorious  that  three  ; 
quarters  of  the  nation  had  Italian  sympathies,  and 
consequently  in  the  coming  struggle  wished  Anstria 
well  certainly,  but  wished  Italy  ^tter. 

The  French  also  were  extremely  unpopular  with  I 
the  English  that  year,  so  that  really  our  poor  coun-  ' 
trymen  had  not  a  very  pleasant  time  of  it  in  the  ; 
Austrian  capital,  having  a  strong  disinclination 
to  speak  to  any  one  they  met ;  and  were  more  than  | 
ever  inclined  to  get  togctlier.  Of  course  I  am  only  \ 
speaking  of  the  rank  and  file,  of  the  quiet  and  non-  i 
political  travellers  or  residents.”  i 

Such  quiet  people  found  themselves  perfectly  ; 
comfortable  and  sme  in  the  society  of  two  people 
well  known  as  English,  and  also  as  sound  Austrians; 
one  of  the  smaller  rooms  in  which  these  two  people  i 
had  established  themselves,  seemed  to  have  almost  ; 
the  appearance  of  an  English  court,  of  which  they  < 
were  the  king  and  queen.  i 

They  were  standing,  and  very  close  tt^ther. 
The  man  was  a  magnificent  giant  of  a  man,  a  little  : 
over  forty,  with  a  head  of  jet  black  curls,  in  a  white 
Austrian  uniform,  rather  highly-omamcnted,  with 
blue  tights,  which  set  off*  his  handsome  leg  to  pe^ 
fection,  and  boots,  fitting  also  close  to  his  leg,  ud 
barely  reacliing  to  his  calf :  a  splendid  figure,  bat 
not  such  a  splendid  figure  as  that  of  the  woman  who 
stood  behind  him,  and  whose  dress  relieved  his  own 
so  well,  —  a  tall,  extremely  handsome  woman,  older 
than  he,  but  very  like  him,  dressed  in  a  sweejMOg 
robe  of  ruby  velvet,  and  wearing  on  her  breiet  a 
large  stomacher  of  opals.  About  her  neck,— » 
round  and  as  well  moulded  as  the  youngest  girl’s  in 
the  room,  —  she  had  a  collar  of  pearls,  and  so  stood 
for  admiration,  which  she  certainly  got,  with  one 
well-formed  arm  hanging  loosely  upon  her  velvet, 
and  the  other  passing  afTectionately  behind  her  com¬ 
panion,  and  resting  on  the  comice  behind  him. 

“  Who  were  they  ?  ”  some  outsiders  and  foreigners 
asked,  attracted  by  the  sumptuous'grace  and  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  pair  who  seemeil  so  sought  after  as  their 
countrymen  all  of  a  sudden.  “The  Princess  of 
Casteluuovo,  and  her  nephew  Colonel  Silcote,  of 
the  Austrian  service.  Her  late  husband  was  an 

Italian  renc - a  thousand  pardons.”  “  And  who 

is  that  exquisitely  pretty  little  English  girl,  in  light 
blue  satin,  who  seems  to  be  under  the  protection  of 
Madame  the  Princess  ?  ”  “  That  is  the  niece  pf  the 
Princess,  Miss  Silcote  of  Silcotes,  the  great  heirea" 
To  such  efifect  s])oke  the  foreigners.  The  English 
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(ooversation  of  three  gentlemen  ran  somewhat  in 
this  way. 

These  three  men  had  got  into  a  comer  together 
accidentally;  and  were  three  rather  remarkable 
loohing  men,  though  quite  young.  The  tallest  of 
the  three  was  a  rather  pale  man,  with  dark  hair 
and  very  prominent  features;  the  next  in  height 
iras  pal^  haud^me.  Both  of  these 

men  looked  some  ten  years  older  than  they  were, 
and  spoke  in  a  low  and  deliberate  voice,  like  men 
vho  bad  been  in  some  way  tamed.  .  The  third  of 
the  group,  who  always  touched  the  second,  was 
stone  blind.  The  first  man  was  Charles  llavenshoe, 
the  second  Austin  Elliot,  and  the  third  Lonl  Ed¬ 
ward  Barty.  Charles  Ravenshou  had  met  the 
other  two  here,  and  they  were  talking  together  of 
many  things,  and  lastly  of  the  Princess  and  her 

nephew. 

“  Who  are  these  jieople,  llavenshoe  ?  ”  said  Aus¬ 
tin  Elliot,  with  a  ghost  of  his  bright  old  smile,  “  and 
why  are  they  holding  a  court  within  a  court  like 
this?  What  the  dickens  are  you  doing  in  this 
room  ?  Why  are  you  here,  sir  ?  Eh  ?  ” 

“  Why  are  you  V  ”  said  Charles,  laughing.  “  For 
much  the  same  reason  as  the  rest  of  us.  Because 
we  feel  guilty  on  the  subject  of  politics,  and  wish  to 
have  the  countenance  of  two  celebrated  Austrian 
sympathizers.” 

“Well,  I  suppose  so.  But,  once  more,  who  are 
these  people  ?  ” 

Lord  Edward  interposed.  “  They  are  most  rc- 
nrkable  people.  I  wish  1  could  see  the  woman.” 

“  Why  V  ”  asked  Charles  Kavenshoe. 

“Because  she  is  a  wonderful  woman.  I  have 
been  listening  to  her  conversation,  and  there  is  an 
inconsecutive  vacuous  fatuity  about  it  which  has 
both  astonished  and  interested  me.  What  powers 
of  lying  that  woman  must  have,  with  that  false  un- 
markeil  voice,  and  that  false  laugh  ?  The  woman 
laughs  carefully  in  fifths.  Don’t  she  show  her  teeth 
when  she  laughs  ?  And  are  they  not  fine  teeth  ?  ” 

They  said,  “  Yes.” 

“  A  good  guess  for  a  man  who  has  never  looked 
on  the  light  of  heaven.  Let  me  try  another.  She 
has  either  made  mischief  or  will  make  it,  —  incon¬ 
ceivable  mischief.  Yet  1  should  get  to  like  her  if  I 
knew  her.  I  tliink  I  should  have  guessed  that  her 
appearance  was  splendid  even  if  I  had  not  heard 
every  one  saying  so  around  me.  What  is  she  like, 
Austin  ?  You  know  what  I  mean,  though  I  never 
cosld  get  music  into  your  head.” 

“Like  a  solemn  anthem  of  Purcell  or  Boyce.” 

“Tut!  Tut!  Like  ‘Pop  goes  the  Weasel.’ 
Charles  llavenshoe’s  wife  would  have  made  a  better 
bit  than  that.  False  music  there,  but  a  kind  woman. 
A  little  cracked  melody,  and  no  harmony.” 

“  What  do  you  think  of  the  man  ”  asked  Austin 
Elliot,  looking  at  Charles  Rarenshoe. 

“  Marseillais,”  answered  Lord  Edward,  shortly. 
“  Knows  how  to  die,  but  don’t  know  how  to  live. 
Who  is  this  little  girl  who  is  talking  with  them,  evi¬ 
dently  chaperoned  by  the  Princess  V  A  little  girl, 
pretty  I  hear  them  say ;  weasel-faced,  as  I  should 
gness,  with  a  soprano  voice.  Might  sing  up  to  C  in 
alto  if  her  voice  lasted,  which  it  won’t.  Who  is  she  ” 

“  The  Princess’s  niece.  'The  great  heiress.  Miss 
Slcote.” 

“  Heaven  help  her  husband,”  said  the  blind  man. 
“  What  a  fine  mess  she  and  her  aunt  will  make  with 
•ome  one  before  they  have  done.  Austin  1  Austin  ! 
where  are  you  ?  I  cannot  feel  you  in  the  dark,  and 
•omething  evil  b  touching  me.” 


Austin  Elliot  caught  him  by  the  arm  at  once,  and 
apologized  to  a  S({uare-faeed,  powerfully-built  gen¬ 
tleman  in  a  court  dress,  who  had  accidentally 
touched  Lord  Edward’s  ^bow.  “  Monsieur,”  he 
exclaimed  in  French,  “  was  blind,  and  was  apt  to  be 
nervous  at  the  touch  of  a  stranger.” 

Lord  Edward  Barty  struck  in  at  once  in  the 
same  language.  “  Monsieur  is  not  nervous.  But 
Monsieur  Knows  many  more  things  than  people  who 
have  their  sight. 

The  courteous  stranger  passed  to  the  rear  of 
them,  and  Austin  Elliot  took  Lord  E^lward  Barty 
to  task. 

“  My  dear  Edward,  you  were  very  rude  to  that 
man.” 

“  I  don’t  care,”  said  Lord  Edward.  “  I  won’t 
have  cancnltc  come  near  me.  I  live  among  and  love 
working  folks,  but  I  will  have  no  canaille  about  me.” 

“  But  how  can  you  tell  that  he  was  of  the  ca¬ 
naille” 

“  By  his  touch,  you  blind  man,  if  by  nothing  else. 
By  his  apologetic  shuffling  touch :  but  you  cannot 
underatand  that.  Then  by  his  unell;  perhaps  you 
can  understand  tltat.” 

“Mv  dear  Edward,  you  carry  your  fancies  too 
far.  Your  beloved  workingmen  don’t  smell  too 
sweet  on  the  one  hand ;  and,  speaking  of  your  own 
order,  the  generation  before  yours  seldom  washed 
themselves.” 

“  I  don’t  care,”  said  Ixird  Edward.  “  I  only  as¬ 
sert  that  never  since  the  Norman  Conquest  has  any 
honest  English  nobleman,  or  honest  English  work¬ 
man,  contrived  to  smell  of  stale  tobacco-smoke, 
brandy,  and  patchouli  as  that  man  did.  But  his 
touch,  which  you  blind  folks  cannot  in  your  dark¬ 
ness  appreciate,  was  far  worse  than  his  smell.  Aus¬ 
tin,  you  can  tell  Ravenshoe  that  I  do  not  romance 
about  my  powers  of  touch.  Now  let  us  hear  more 
of  this  wonderful  pair,  who  seem,  from  the  conver¬ 
sation  1  have  heard,  to  be  Juno  and  St.  Michael  at 
least.” 

“I  can  tell  you  all  about  them,  except  what  I 
don’t  know,”  said  Charles  Ravenshoe;  “they  live 
close  to  my  friend  Hainault’s  place  at  Casterton. 
To  bi'gin  with,  they  are  all  as  mad  as  hatters.” 

“  You  begin  to  get  interesting  already,”  said  Aus¬ 
tin  Elliot 

“Everybody  knows  everything  about  these  Sil- 
cotes,”  continued  Charles  Ravenshoe ;  “  but  they 
liave  erected  a  theory  in  their  family,  that  nobody 
does ;  or,  if  forced  to  allow  that  any  one  knows  any¬ 
thing,  that  it  is  like  Lis  impudence.  Old  Sileote, 
the  S<|uire  of  Silcotes,  is  an  absolute  and  preposter¬ 
ous  old  Bedlamite,  who  ought  to  have  been  in 
Littlemoor  long  ago,  but  he  has  an  excuse  for  being 
mad.  His  wife  was  going  on  in  a  sad  manner  in 
Italy,  and  he  went  and  fetched  her  back ;  and,  after 
he  got  her  home,  she  tried  to  poison  him,  and  he 
found  it  out.  She  died,  —  about  the  best  thing  she 
could  do;  and  he  went  mad, — possibly  a  good  thing 
for  him.  That  Princess  there,  in  the  ruby  velvet 
and  opals,  is  his  sister,  the  most  transcendent  fool 
in  all  Europe.  She  married  a  Prince  Massimo  of 
Casteluuovo,  who,  in  1848,  not  only  turned  traitor 
in  the  most  rascally  manner  to  the  Italian  cause,  but 
went  off  with  the  young  wife  of  one  Count  Aurelio 
Frangipanni,  whom  I  know,  and  who,  take  him  all  in 
all,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  people  in  the  world. 

“  That  Princess  there  and  her  young  husband  lived 
a  cat-and-dog  life  together  over  this  business  until 
he  died ;  after  which  she  sainted  him,  kept  In  mourn¬ 
ing  for  him,  spooned  over  him,  and  spoons  over  him 
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to  this  day.  She  is  a  fearful  humbug,  that  woman. 
Well,  in  consequence  of  this  attempted  poisoning 
business,  and  possibly  other  things,  old  Silcote  re¬ 
fused  to  recognize  her  son,  now  developed  into  a 
Puseyite  parson,  and  put  that  curly-pated,  empty- 
headed  bully,  Colonel  Silcote,  on  the  throne  of  the 
Silcotes.  But  the  curly-headed  bully  would  not  do. 
He  was  allowed  a  thousand  a  year  and  spent  six. 
He  owed  ten  thousand  pounds  and  would  only  con¬ 
fess  to  three.  He  was  asked  to  leave  the  women 
alone,  and  he  promiseil  that  he  would,  and  bolted 
with  a  ballet-dancer  the  week  after.  He  would  not 
do  at  any  rate  whatever ;  the  more  so  as  it  was  per¬ 
fectly  evident  that  he  had  contracted  a  marriage 
which  was  binding  on  him,  and,  rascal  as  he  was, 
that  he  was  not  inclined  to  incur  any  of  the  penal¬ 
ties  for  bigamy. 

“  Old  Silcote  now  put  the  Silcote  crown  on  the 
head  of  his  second  son  by  his  second  wife,  who,  as  I 
am  informed  by  Miss  Kaylock,  i-efused  it  with  scorn. 
If  that  is  the  case,”  said  Charles  Ravenshoe,  “  it  is 
the  only  good  I  ever  heard  of  him.  He  is  an  ut¬ 
terly  narrow-minded  prig  of  the  worst  Oxford 
model.” 

“  The  stamp  of  man  who  rusticated  you,  for  in¬ 
stance,”  said  Austin  Elliot. 

“  Your  remark,”  said  Charles  Ravenshoe,  “  is  not 
only  coarse  and  impertinent,  but  falls  wide  of  the 
mark.  I  am  trying  to  enlarge  your  little  mind,  nar¬ 
rowed  into  smaller  limits  than  even  its  natural  ones 
by  your  worship  of  this  new  gospel  of  Free  Trade 
and  Cobdenism,  and  you  interrupt  me  with  per¬ 
sonalities.  I  wish  to  tell  you  about  these  Sil¬ 
cotes.” 

“  You  can’t  deny  that  you  set  the  College  on  fire, 
and  aimed  fburpenny  rockets  at  the  Dean’s  window. 
It  was  entirely  owing  to  your  evil  guidance  that  that 
quiet  creature  Ascot  got  sent  down,  you  old  sinner,” 
replied  Austin  Elliot. 

“  Don’t  chaff,  you  two,  or  at  least  wait  till  we  get 
home,”  said  Lord  Edward.  “  I  am  bored  here,  and 
I  want  to  hear  more  about  these  Silcotes.  That 
Charles  is  an  old  ruffian  we  all  know ;  we  will  get 
more  of  his  confessions  out  of  him,  and  tell  Eleanor 
if  he  don’t  go  on.” 

'  “  Well,  then,”  said  Charles  Ravenshoe,  with  a 
broad  smile  telling  sadly  of  the  old  Adam  spreading 
over  his  features,  “  I  will.  This  Miss  Silcote,  the 
pretty  little  girl  who  stands  there,  shall  we  have  her 
over  the  coals  ?  She  is  not  3//.>ts  Silcote  at  all,  but 
Miss  Anne  Silcote.  The  real  Miss  Silcote  is  a  Dora 
Silcote,  daughter  of  the  Puseyite  pai-son,  who  is  un¬ 
der  a  cloud  with  his  father.  The  real  Miss  Silcote 
is  most  charming,  good,  and  sensible ;  this  Miss  Anne 
Silc-ote  is  a  vixen.  They  can’t  do  anything  with  her 
at  all.” 

“  Is  she  the  daughter  of  the  man  who  rusticated 
you  ?  ”  a.sked  Lord  Edward. 

“  Of  Arthur,  I  suppose  you  mean.  No,  she  is  not 
the  prig’s  daughter,  and  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
my  rustication,  which  seems  the  only  one  of  my 
good  deeds  which  my  friends  appear  inclined  to  re¬ 
member.  She  is  the  daughter  of  another  son  who 
died.  Arthur  of  Balliol  is  nut  married.  He  tried 
to  train  a  girl  to  suit  his  imperial  taste,  and  she 
nearly  met  his  views.  But  when,  after  a  year  or  so, 
he  had  brought  his  powerful  mind  to  bear  on  the 
fact  tliat  she  had  n’t  got  any  money,  he  pitched  her 
overboard ;  and  she,  on  her  part,  cut  him  effectually. 
Immediately  after  which  she  came  into  eight  thou¬ 
sand  a  year  and  turned  Papist.” 

“  Bravo !  ”  said  Lord  Edward. 


“  This  Silcote  property  is  actually  enormous. 
Hainault,  a  very  safe  man  and  a  neighbor  of  Sil- 
cote’s,  —  from  that  reason  knowing  probably  more 
of  his  affairs  than  the  idiotic  old  Bedlamite  does 
himself,  —  puts  it  at  between  forty  and  fifty  thou- 
sand  a  year.  Now  it  seems  very  likely  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  noses  will  be  put  out  of  joint 
when  he  dies.  His  eldest  son  and  his  eldest  son’s 
children  he  is  not  likely  to  recognize.  That  bally 
of  an  Austrian  colonel  standing  there  before  you 
has  tired  his  patience  out  by  his  dissipation  and  ex- 
traviigance;  Arthur  of  Balliol  has  rejected  the 
crown,  and  has  systematically  bullied  and  insulted 
him.  He  has  an  awful  tongue,  this  Arthur.  The 
Oxford  fellows  who  were  —  ” 

“  Rusticated  for  setting  the  College  on  fire,”  sug¬ 
gested  Austin  Elliot.  “ 

“  I  shall  have  to  do  violence  to  this  man,”  said 
Charles  Ravenshoe ;  “  I  shall  have  to  fight  a  duel 
with  this  fellow.” 

There  was  such  a  sharp  sudden  spasm  in  Austin 
Elliot’s  face  as  he  said  this  that  Charles  Raven- 
shoe  hurried  on,  cursing  inwardly'  his  wandering 
tongue. 

tTo  be  contlnoed.] 


THE  SUBJECTS  OF  SONG. 

O  Muletkku  !  —  my  Muleteer !  —  you  haunt  mein 
my  slumber 

Through  ballads  (O,  so  many !)  and  through  songs 
(O,  such  a  number  1) ;  i 

You  scale  the  Guadarrama,  —  you  infest  the  Py^  ! 
enees. 

And  trot  through  comic  operas  in  four-and-twenty 
keys. 

I  hum  of  you,  and  whistle  too ;  I  vainly  try  to  baniA 

The  million  airs  that  you  pervade  in  English,  French, 
and  Spauiish. 

I  hold  your  dark  Pepitas  and  your  mules  immensely 
dear. 

But  you  begin  to  bore  me,  O  eternal  Muleteer! 

O  Gondolier !  —  my  Gondolier !  —  pray'  quit  the 
Adriatic ;  — 

That  cold  lagoon  will  make  me  soon  incurably  asth-  | 
matic. 

Enough  of  barcarolling  when  the  moon  is  in  the  j 
skies ; 

I  ’in  sick  of  the  Rialto  and  I  hate  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.  ' 

Your  craft  may  suit,  on  summer  nights,  the  song¬ 
ster  or  the  dre.amer ; 

But,  both  for  speed  and  elegance,  give  tnc  the  pen¬ 
ny  steamer. 

Your  city'  is  romantic,  but  your  songs  begin,  I  fear,  ] 

To  pall  upon  me  sadly,  O  et<>rnal  Gondolier ! 

O  Cavalier !  —  my  Cavalier  !  For  ages  and  for  1 

You ’ve  glared  upon  me  darkly  out  of  scores  of  title- 
jiages : 

I’ve  joined  in  .all  your  battles,  in  your  banquets, 
and  your  loves 

(Including  one  occasion  when  you  found  a  pair  of 
gloves)  : 

I ’ve  seen  you  kiss  and  ride  away,  —  most  cowardly ' 
behavior ! 

But  then,  to  damsels  in  distress  I ’ve  seen  you  act 
the  saviour. 

You  ’re  vastly  entertaining ;  but  I  fancy  that  I  hear 

A  deal  too  much  about  you,  O  eternal  Cavalier ! 

Henbt  S.  Leigh. 
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